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THE 4MILE INTER- 

NATIONAL RELAY 
RACE. 


FIRST CHANGE- 
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RACE (2np GROUP). 


STALLARD (CAM- 
BRIDGE) TAKING 
OVER FROM SEA- 
GROVE WITH A 
>TOMFORTABLE LEAD 
IN THE 4-MILE RE- 
LAY RACE WITH 
OXFORD AND 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
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O name is written more deeply 
in racing history than that of 
the fifth Earl of Jersey, great-grand- 
father of the present bearer of the title. 
The old Earl who flourished nearly a 
century ago was perhaps chiefly re- 
markable as the owner of the immortal 
Bay Middleton who won the Derby in 
1836, but he had previously carried off 
two Derbys, with Middleton in 1825 
and Mameluke in 1827, and his Two 
Thousand Guineas record is and in all 
probability will always remain unique. 
He won that classic with Riddiesworth, 
by Emilius, in 1831, and four times 
consecutively from 1834 to 1837 by the 
aid of Glencoe, Ibrahim, Bay Middle- 
ton and Achmet, all four sons of Sul- 
Much of the Earl’s success was 
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owing to Cobweb, a daughter of Phan- 
tom, who won the One Thousand 
Guineas—which Lord Jersey took six 
years afterwards with Charlotte West 
by Tramp—and also the Oaks; but 
possibly her chief claim to distinction 
is that she became the dam of Bay 
Middleton. Though Clementina, win- 
ner of the One Thousand in 1847, is 
described as Mr. George Payne’s, it 
appears that she was partly, if not 
wholly, the property of Lord Jersey. 
A few words may be written about 
these early nineteenth century races, as 
there were some peculiar circumstances 
attending them. Middleton had never 
been out before he won the Derby and 
never ran again, but so high was the 
opinion formed of him in consequence 
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of what he had done in his home gallop 
that he started favourite at 7 to 4 and 
won under difficulties. It is suspected 
that the boy who ‘‘did him’”’ had been 
“‘got at.”” Whilst plaiting the horse’s 
mane before the race this boy allowed 
him to drink the bucket full of water, 
one of the commonest expedients which 
used to be employed to stop a horse, if 
rumour be true. Thé mischief was dis- 
covered, but as will be seen it cannot 
have affected his price in the market or 
his ability to gallop. Middleton is de- 
scribed as having been a “‘big, clumsy, 
Suffolk Punch-like sort of colt,’’ 
though the portrait of him that has 
come down to us scarcely bears out this 
view. He was not named till after the 
race, which contradicts the assertion 
that no unnamed horse ever won the 
Derby. 

In 1827 Lord Jersey’s two runners 
finished first and second, Glenart- 
ney, brother to Middleton, starting 
favourite and being beaten by his 
stable companion. No declaration was 
made and it was known that each 
jockey was told to win if he could. The 
start is described as ‘‘ the most unsatis- 
factory ever witnessed,’’ which is say- 
ing a good deal when it is known that 
sometimes horses used to be kept at the 
post for close on if not quite an hour, 
one or two mischievous jockeys on 
occasions devoting their energies to 
delaying matters so that some dan- 
gerous rival who was likely to be upset 
by the confusion might have the worst 
of it when the flag finally fell. Bay 
Middleton it is said was regarded by 
many critics of make and shape as so 
ill adapted to get down the hill from 
Tattenham Corner that thev would not 
believe in the possibility of his success, 
good as he had proved himself to be. 
The late William Day once told me 
that Bay Middleton was “‘ as straight 
in front as his umbrella ’’—I remember 


the exact phrase ; but he won with ease, 
and at the stud it is perhaps needless to 
say became the sire of The Flying 
Dutchman, as also of another Derby 
winner in Ellington. 

It may be assumed that the present 
Earl’s love of the Turf is hereditary. 
After a lapse of some seventy years the 
name of the owner of Bay Middleton 
came very near, within a neck, of 
figuring in the list of Derby winners, a 
gratification which it is to be hoped 
may come later as compensation. And 
it would indeed have been extraordi- 
nary luck if so soon after reviving the 
colours they had been carried triumph- 
antly at Epsom, for Greenback was 
born only some three years after Lord 
Jersey had begun to race. His start 
was on a humble scale. Having deter- 
mined to employ the late John Hallick 
as trainer, he bought from him an old 
plater named Inisfree, by Tammany 
Isis, bred in the United States. The 
old horse had belonged to several dif- 
ferent owners and prior to appearing as 
Lord Villiers’s he won a selling plate 
at Hurst Park for Mr. F. C. Graham 
Menzies, who bought him in for 260 
guineas. For Lord Villiers, as Lord 
Jersey then was, he won the Westmor- 
land Welter at Liverpool, and shortly 
afterwards a second Selling Race at 
Hurst Park, on what proved to be the 
last day of the racing season; for in 
1904 Warwick and Manchester were 
both abandoned in consequence of 
frost and snow. 

It was in 1908 that at the Doncaster 
Sales Lord Villiers bought a son of St. 
Frusquin and Evergreen, bred by Sir 
John Thursby, for the comparatively 
small sum of 520 guineas. The colt 
was named Greenback and soon gave 
evidence that the purchase was a wise 
one. He came out at Newmarket for 
the Bedford Two-Year-Old Stakes, 
having been so well tried that he started 
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at evens and led off witha victory. One , 
of the peculiarities of Greenback’s two- 
year-old career was the extremely short 
odds that were almost invariably laid 
against him. His second essay was for 
the Salisbury Foal Stakes, which he 
won, odds of 2 to 1 being laid on him, 
and he then won the Great Surrey Foal 
Stakes, 5 to 4 on. At Ascot 11 to 10 
was laid on him for a Biennial, in which 
he suffered his first defeat, but he re- 
sumed his victories at Newbury, where 
he carried off the Berkshire Foal Stakes 
from Yellow Slave by three parts of a 
length, giving the filly 5 lb., form 
which was reversed, however, at Ling- 
field. The two met on the same terms, 
11 to 8 was laid on the colt, but this 
time the filly beat him half a length. 
Backed at 11 to 10 he won the Hurst 
Park Foal Stakes, but though favourite 
for the Gimcrack Stakes at 6 to 4 he 
finished unplaced. He was beaten a - 
head at Doncaster for the Tattersall Sale 
Stakes, trying to give the favourite 
3 Ib., and wound up the season by 
winning the Clearwell, 5 to 4 on. 

Asa three-year-old Greenback came 
out for the Esher Cup, still backward if 
I remember correctly, but going on to 
Newmarket he won the March Stakes 
from St. Victrix and the two constant 
opponents Land League and Succour ; 
after which came the exploit upon 
which his reputation chiefly rests, his 
brilliant effort in the Derby. Lemberg 
was a hot favourite at as little as 7 to 4, 
pressed in the market by Neil Gow at 
11 to 4, notwithstanding that there 
were rumours that Lord Rosebery’s 
colt, who had beaten Lemberg a head 
for the Two Thousand, was not at his 
best. These two were supposed at any 
rate to have the race between them, 100 
to 8 being the next quotation, odds 
which were taken about Admiral 
Hawke, Ulster King and Greenback. THE EARL OF JERSEY. 
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It was a great finish, Lemberg getting 
home from Lord Jersey’s colt by a 
neck. Going on to Ascot Greenback 
won the Prince of Wales’s Stakes and 
was allowed to walk over for the Rous 
Memorial. He continued his success- 
ful career at Newbury, where with odds 
of 13 to 8 on him he beat Winkipop 
and Willonyx for the Royal Stakes, 
and at Sandown just failed to give 2 st. 
to an animal called Malpas in the San- 
dringham Foal Stakes. It may be 
suspected that he was unlucky to 
lose; an objection for crossing fol- 
lowed the race, and although over- 
ruled the deposit was_ returned, 
evidence that the Stewards regarded 
the protest as not without war- 
rant. He could not have given his 
running in the Great Yorkshire Stakes, 
for here starting favourite at 6 to 4 he 
was last of the five, though it must be 
admitted that the field was of quite ex- 
ceptional excellence. Rosedrop, the 
Oaks winner, won from Willonyx who 
was to win the Gold Cup next year, 


Lonawand third and Yellow Slave | 


fourth. He was beaten also for the 
Breeders’ St. Leger at Derby by Mara- 
jax in receipt of 5 lb., but he won the 
Limekiln Stakes from Roval Realm 
with much the worst of the weights. 
He, a three-year-old, carried 9 st. 4 Ib., 
Royal Realm a five-year-old, only one 
pound more. Greenback was expected 
moreover, for slight odds were laid on 
him. The verdict was five lengths. He 
was beaten in his last outing by Christ- 
mas Daisy in the Cambridgeshire. 

As a four-year-old he added a mere 
trifle to his score, £437 for his solitary 
success in the Royal Handicap at 
Windsor, though he beat Mushroom 
for the Burwell by a couple of lengths, 
but was disqualified. Prior to this he 
had started favourite at 5 to 1 for the 
City and Suburban, won by Mush- 


room, then a three-year-old ; but he was 
unplaced for the Coronation Cup to 
Lemberg, Swynford and Bachelor’s 
Double, unplaced also for the Gold 
Cup at Ascot behind Willonyx, 
Charles O’Malley and Declare. Dur- 
ing his career he won in stakes close 
upon £10,o0o0o—more than this indeed, 
counting second money—the exact 
amount credited to him for absolute vic- 
tories being £9,821. At the stud so far 
Greenback has not produced anything 
of exceptional note, but he is the sire 
of a considerable number of winners, 
including a couple who have taken 
races this year, His Majesty’s John 
Green, and Firedrake. 

Lord Jersey on succeeding to the title 
and estates started a stud at Middleton, 
among the mares he purchased being 
Trust, Posthorn and Campanula, all of 
whom have done excellent service. 
Mated with Simon Square, Trust in the 
year 1912 produced Security, who led 
off at the beginning of the season by 
winning the Brocklesby Stakes, and 
proved herself to be much above the 
average of Brocklesby winners, for she 
continued to score throughout the sea- 
son, earning brackets at her final at- 
tempt in October. She carried off the 
Grove Park Plate at Warwick, and at 
any rate came out well in the Littleport 
Plate at Newmarket, for she finished 
third, beaten a neck and a length, giv- 
ing 7 lb. to the colt who won, Wolfa- 
line, and a stone to the second, Chaf- 
finch Il. This was the only time dur- 
ing the season she was not either first 
or second, an excellent record for nine 
races. Polystome beat her half a 
length for the Wallington Plate at the 
Epsom Summer Meeting; she then 
won the Home-Bred Two-Year-Old 
Plate at Gatwick, the Stud Produce 
Stakes at the Newmarket First July, 
was second to Lord Carnarvon’s speedy 
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colt Volta for a Breeders’ Plate at War- 
wick, and at her last two-year-old essay 
won a Triennial Produce Stakes at the 
Newmarket First October. As so fre- 
quently happens with two-year-old 
fillies she did not retain her form, and 
was beaten in all the three races for 
which she ran during that season. 

It would be tedious to set down in 
detail the performances of Freesia, a 
daughter of Lochryan and an Orby 
mare, who continually showed fine 
speed throughout her career and once 
ran Gainsborough to a neck; of Coral 
who won half a dozen races and has 
become the dam of five winners; and of 
two or three others, who have carried 
the dark blue and buff stripes, black 
cap, to the fore; but the good work of 
Arion must not be passed over. This 
chestnut is a son of Valens and Post- 
horn. His lot was cast during the 


war, which means that he did not run 


as often as he would have done in nor- 
mal times. He was not produced at all 
as a two-year-old, nor did he much dis- 
tinguish himself the following season, 
his only success, indeed, being at the 
Newmarket First Spring of 1918, when 
after swerving he won the Risby 
Three-Year-Old Plate. But when 
matured, as a four-year-old, he gave 
evidence of exceptional merit. Well 
tried early in the season he started at 
6 to 1 for the Lincolnshire Handicap, 
incidentally finishing sixth, and _ it 
soon appeared that there had been 
good reason for backing him. Royal 
Bucks who had won at Lincoln was 
favourite for the Jubilee, others greatly 
fancied being the Gold Cup winner By 
Jingo!, the Cambridgeshire winner 
Zinovia, good horses in Rivershore 
and Dansellon, also Not Much, who 
has carried off most of the principal 
races in India. Arion starting at 10 to 
1 cantered home by four lengths from 
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Not Much, and showed that there was 
no mistake about it by carrying his 10 
Ib. extra in front of Tinspear, the 
second receiving 17 lb., in the New- 
market Handicap. The Hunt Cup 
proved bevond him, for here he en- 
countered one of the best colts of 
modern days, which means one of the 
best ever known, in the beautiful Irish 
Elegance. Arion was second, beaten 
a length and a half, and then secured 
the only two other races for which he 
ran, the Newbury Summer Cup with 
g st. and the Liverpool Cup with the 
same weight. As a five-year-old he 
did not do quite as well, the Craven 
Stakes at Epsom being his only abso- 
lute success, though there were good 
animals following him home in the 
Coronation Cup, in which he was third 
to Manilardo and Tangiers. For the 
Dullingham Plate he was behind to 
Manilardo and Black Gauntlet, these 
having been the only three runners. 
The bearer of the colours who is now 
chiefly occupying attention is of course 
Scamp, the son of Son-in-Law and 
Campanula, who according to the 
Official Handicapper was last season 
one of the best of his age, esteemed to 
be only 5 lb. behind the very best. 
At the time of writing it is impossible 
for anvone to tell whether Scamp stays. 
In conversation with Lord Jersey I 
learned from him that this question is 
one to which he is himself awaiting an 
answer. Scamp was always a very 
nice looking yearling, his owner 
says, and accordingly put 
into a few good races in case 
he lived up to his looks. The colt 
came out at Newbury for the Kennet 
Stakes and easily won by half a length 
from Blandford, then known as the 
Blanche colt. Scamp was thought to 
have a good chance and backed at 6 to 
1. Blandford it may be added only 
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made one _ subsequent appearance, 
when he was second to Alaric for the 
Windsor Castle Stakes at Ascot, giv- 
ing the winner 10 lb. It was at Ascot 
that Scamp reappeared, to beat Lem- 
bach, of whom a great deal was then 
thought, by two lengths for the New 
Stakes, odds of 7 to 4 being laid on the 
second, 100 to 15 against Scamp; and 
then Lord Jersey’s colt caused much 
gratification by winning the Gimcrack 
Stakes, for there had been a general 
desire to hear a speech from Scamp’s 
owner on the existing condition of Turf 
affairs, Lord Jersey having served two 
terms of Stewardship, and having it 
may be added had specially anxious 
and arduous duties during the 
war. Scamp’s last appearance was 
for the Hurst Park Two-Year- 
Old Stakes, in which he finished 
third to Sicyon and Pondoland, beaten 
a length and a head. This is interest- 


ing, for Pondoland in the Free Handi- 
cap showed himself much about the 
same horse as Collaborator, and Col- 
laborator at the Newmarket Craven 
Meeting gave Lord Astor’s much 
talked of Tamar 15 Ib. and an easy five 


lengths beating. It will be seen that 
Scamp’s Derby prospects iook highly 
encouraging. Lord Jersey’s most pro- 
mising two-year-olds are thought to be 
Talisman, a son of Gay Crusader and 
Securitv, and General Post, a son of 
Volta and Posthorn — three parts 


brother to Arion. There are several 
others, and it need hardly be remarked 
that these early estimates do not always 
turn out to be correct. 

Lord Jersey was Master of the Drag 
at Oxford and for several years a regu- 
lar follower of the Bicester Hounds. 
Whilst at Oxford and subsequently he 
played much polo. Hallick trained all 
the horses till his death, when some 
were left with Moreton and some sent to 
Newmarket under the charge of Alfred 
Sadler. Templeman had ridden the 
horses much to their owner’s satisfac- 
tion, and Lord Jersey promised to send 
him some when he set up as trainer; a 
promise which has of course been ful- 
filled. Luckily for Templeman, Scamp 
is one of them. A stone to the memory 
of Cobweb is in the paddocks at 
Middleton, and all lovers of the sport 
will hope that Lord Jersey, whose ser- 
vices to the sport are cordially appre- 
ciated by sportsmen of all classes, may 
have the luck to find a mare to share 
her fame, for we have seen in the 
course of these articles how often one 
great mare has brought prestige and 
fortune toa stud. The stone bears the 
inscription : 

CoBWEB 
Matre pulchra 
Filia pulchrior 

Invicta 
1824 
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“The Pegasus Club” 


G. A. B. 


HE Four Inns of Court are not in 
‘ie popular mind associated pro- 
minently with sport, and by the 
public at large judges and barristers 
as a general rule are looked upon as 
being somewhat austere. If, how- 
ever, the veil is lifted from their pro- 
fessional careers, it will be found 
that a large proportion of barristers 
have, in fact, been prominent in all 
forms of sport, from horse-racing 
down to (or as some would say, up 
to) golf. 

The Bar Golfing Association is 
not only strong in numbers, but is 
also able to put a strong team in the 
field for matches. But the best of 
all the associations which have been 
promoted by the Bar, and the oldest, 
is that which was instituted for the 
encouragement of Point-to-Point 
racing—the Pegasus Club. 

The Pegasus Club was founded in 
1895 with Lord Russell of Killowen, 
the then Lord Chief Justice, as the 
first President. Mr. Justice Grant- 
ham; Sir Frank Lockwood, Q.C., 
M.P. (who designed the crest of the 
Club); Sir Richard Webster, Q.C., 
M.P. (afterwards Lord Alverstone, 
L.C.J.); Sir Robert Reid, Q.C., 
M.P. (afterwards Lord Loreburn, 
LC.); Sie T. .T. Buckaill, O.C., 
M.P. (afterwards Mr. Justice Buck- 
nill); the Hon. A. T. Lyttelton, 
Q.C., Mr. A. T. Lawrence, Q.C. 
(the late L.C.J., now Lord Treve- 
thin), and Mr. C. J. Darling, Q.C., 
M.P. (now Mr. Justice Darling), were 
among the many well-known original 
members of the Club, with Mr. W. 
W. Grantham as the Secretary. 


The object of 

the Club, as 

stated in the 

rules, was to 

arrange for 

the holding of annual Point-to-Point 
races to be ridden by members of the 
Four Inns of Court. 

The first race meeting was held on 
the roth April, 1895, over a good 
hunting course at Coombe in Surrey. 
There were two races for heavy and 
light-weights respectively, the former 
being won by the Hon. A. T. Lyttel- 
ton’s Corunna, ridden by Mr. H. 
Godsall, and the latter by Mr. A. 
Gee’s Defiance, ridden by the owner. 
From this time onwards the Club 


made steady and continuous pro- 
gress, and in addition to the heavy 
and light-weight races a third race, 
the Inns of Court Open Race, was 


instituted. Mr. R. E. Yerburgh, 
M.P., presented Challenge Cups for 
the first two races, and Sir Frank 
Lockwood presented one to be held 
by the winner of the Inns of Court 
Open Race. 

For many years the genial Mr. 
Justice Grantham was to be seen 
acting as Judge of the Races, seated 
in a farm cart, while the acting 
Stewards consisted chiefly of Judges, 
assisted by Mr. J. G. Butcher, K.C., 
M.P. (now Sir J. G. Butcher, Bart.). 
From the earliest times the Clerk of 
the Scales has been Mr. A. W. 
Perkin, who for many vears was 
Master of, and hunted, the Drag- 
hounds in the country round Hare- 
field, and is now Sheriff of Middle- 
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The sport shown and the class of 
horse running in these races has 
always been good, many of the 
horses and the riders having estab- 
lished their names and reputations in 
other parts of the country, both at 
Point-to-Point and also at National 
Hunt meetings. The entertainment 
for guests at these gatherings may 
never have been of anything but the 
simplest character, but the class of 
sport provided has invariably drawn 
large numbers of those interested to 
the course. Moreover, the annual 
dinner held on the evening of the 
races has become quite an institution, 
with the best of sportsmen and_ of 
after-dinner speakers to entertain the 
members and their guests, many 
well-known soldiers, sailors, Masters 
of Hounds, and leading politicians 
adding to the interest of the evening. 


From 1895 to 1914 a meeting was 
held regularly every year over suit- 
able courses within reach of London, 


such as Slyfield, Hawthorn Hill, 
Northolt, North Weald and _ Hare- 
field, where the fences could be re- 
lied upon to test the best qualities of 
both horses and riders. Of the 
many well-known horses which have 
won or taken part in the Pegasus 
Club races, a fair proportion have 
not only won other Point-to-Point 
races, but some have made a name 
for themselves under National Hunt 
rules. Probably the two best-known 
horses were True Blue, owned by 
the Hon. Victor Parnell, and Red 
Hall, owned by Mr. H. G. Farrant, 
now a County Court Judge—formerly 
on occasions a contributor to these 
pages. True Blue never won a race at 
a Pegasus Club race, although on the 
occasion when he ran the verdict against 
him was a bare neck. But having once 
learned the game he became well- 


‘shoulders, 


known at meetings under National 
Hunt rules, and in the course of his 
career won a large number of 
Steeplechases. His record under 
National Hunt rules shows that he 
ran in twenty-three races, of which 
he won twelve. He was _ placed 
second in six races, third in four 
races. He invariably gave a fine 
exhibition of jumping and _ staying 
power, and was never known to fail 
until he had the misfortune to break 
his back in the Grand National, in 
the course of the race won by 
Grudon in a snowstorm in the year 
1901. This happened at the third 
fence from home when lying well up. 
He was an exceptionally good speci- 
men of the weight-carrying hunter, 
and was easily distinguishable from 
other horses by what is somewhat 
unusual on a_ racecourse, viz., a 
docked tail. 

Red Hall, from the time he was 
five years old, was hunted by his 
owner for eleven seasons, mostly 
with the Croome and the Ledbury 
Hounds, and probably as 
genuine a hunter as ever ran in a 
race. A chestnut with magnificent 
back and quarters, and 
exceptional bone, fast for a hunter, 
and a perfect performer, he repre- 
sented a combination of qualities 
which it is difficult to find in any in- 
dividual horse. He won (always 
ridden by his owner) the following 
Point-to-Point races:—The Bar 
Light-weight Race, the Croome 
Open Race, the Ledbury Red Coat 
Race (carrying 14 Ib. extra), the 
Meynell Open 14-Stone Race, and 
Lady Dudley’s Cup (the Worcester 
Hunt Open Race) twice. Having 
won the last-named two years in suc- 
cession the Challenge Cup became 
the property of his owner under the 
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then conditions of the race. Red 
Hall, never having been beaten in a 
Point-to-Point race, his owner de- 
cided not to run him again in races 
of this description, but to try him in 
the National Hunt Steeplechase, a 
race which it is the ambition of every 
owner of a good Point-to-Point horse 
to win. Accordingly he ran in the 
National Hunt Steeplechase at Chel- 
tenham in 1904, when he _ finished 
third to Timothy Titus, Portlight II 
being placed second. In 1905, Red 
Hall met with an accident before the 
race and was unable to run. In 1906 
he ran when quite unfit, and could 
only finish sixth in the race at War- 
wick won by Count Rufus. But 


finally, in 1907, again at Warwick, 


trained and ridden as usual by his 
owner, he won in a field of twenty- 
eight. To mark their appreciation of 
this performance on the part of a 
genuine hunter, the members of the 
Ledbury Hunt presented an_ excel- 
lent portrait of the horse to his 
owner. In 1908, Rubio’s year, his 
owner rode him in the Grand 
National, when he jumped the course 
without a mistake and finished sixth. 
In 1909, Lutteur’s year, he again 
ran, but he was crossed and fell at 
the third fence. He was, however, 
remounted, and completed the rest 
of the course without a mistake. That 
was the end of his racing, but in the 
course of his career he never missed 
a season hunting, and lucky were 
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those, of whom the writer was one, 
who were privileged to be given a 
mount on him. It was their own 
fault if they got left behind. 
Among other winners at the 
Pegasus Club races who made names 
for themselves elsewhere may be 
mentioned Cingalee II, owned and 
ridden by the late Major A. J. L. 
Scott, C.B., M.C., and Jessica, owned 
and ridden by Mr. C. B. Wylde; 
Jolly Farmer, owned and ridden by 
Mr. L. F. T. Loyd; and Sandy, 
owned by Mr. Claud Douglas Pen- 
nant. So much for the horses, and 
now for some of the owners and riders 
who established their reputations at 
the meetings held by the Club. Mr. 
{now Sir) J. G. Butcher, K.C., M.P., 
was for many years well known as a 
rider at the races, and at least three 
times as a winner. Mr. W. W. 


Grantham, for many years Secretary 


of the Club, was a winner on more 
than one occasion. Mr. Rupert 
Gwynne, now well known in the 
House of Commons, has won three 
times. Mr. Justice Bucknill twice 
had the pleasure of owning a winner, 
while Mr. R. E. Yerburgh, M.P. 
(now unfortunately passed away), 
was an ardent supporter of the Club 
and a winner of many races. Among 
other well-known riders who have 
won at these meetings are included 
Mr. Roope Reeve, K.C., whose suc- 
cesses in the saddle have not been 
confined to one hemisphere, or to one 
country only, as he has ridden with 
considerable success in New Zealand, 
and during the war won races in 
France. Mr. Morres Nickalls, well 
known as a polo player, and Mr. 
T. T. Phelps, Secretary of the Club 
for many years, won on several occa- 
sions. 

In more recent years an Open 


Race was instituted open to sub- 
scribers to any recognised pack of 
Foxhounds. This event proved one 
of the best Open Races to be seen at 
any Point-to-Point meeting, the 
number of starters sometimes exceed- 
ing twenty-five, while the distinction 
of winning was very considerable and 
highly coveted. 

Since the Great War it could 
hardly be expected that the Pegasus 
Club would be for a time as success- 
ful as in previous years. Many fac- 
tors stand in the way of the Club, 
for the present at all events, one 
being the loss of some of the younger 
and more active members, who were 
killed in the war, and whose death 
was a severe blow to the Club. 
Among those whom the Club has lost 
and still regrets, one recalls the 
names of Lord Gorell, D.S.O., a 
former Secretary; Mr. H. T. Caw- 
ley, M.P., a winner of the Light- 
weight Race in 1914; Mr. A. 
Schuster, a winner in 1908; and 
Major J. W. Scott, D.S.O.; while 
only recently the death was recorded 
of Major A. J. L. Scott, C.B., M.C., 
who was suffering from the results 
of injuries while acting as a Flying 
Officer. Hard times, the high price 
of forage and wages, and the cost of 
transporting horses also stand in the 
way of success, though it is to be 
hoped that better times are coming. 
In spite of all difficulties, the races 
were revived in 1920 over a course 
near Potter’s Bar, provided by 
Colonel J. Smith Bosanquet, M.F.H. 
(an original member and winner of 
races); while in I92I a course was 
provided near Edenbridge by the 
Masters of the Old Surrey and the 
Burstow Hounds, which once more 
proved the popularity of the Club 
and the activity of some of its mem- 
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bers, although the entries were, un- 
fortunately, not up to the old stan- 
dards in point of numbers. 

In these two recent years the dis- 
covery was made of a new and younger 
member and winner, Mr. Renton, who 
took the Light-weight Race on his own 


horse Hamilton, 
have been shown 
Point-to-Point races. 

Perhaps it is not generally realised 
even now how Point-to-Point racing 
was some few years ago threatened with 
extinction, owing to proposals which, 
if carried through, would inevitably 
have put an end to meetings which 
were popular with all hunting men 
and, what is more important, with the 
farmers ypon whose support hunting 
depends. This danger was only 
averted by the efforts of the M.F.H. 
Association, assisted by various Regi- 
ments, and Clubs similar to the Pegasus 
Club. The Pegasus Club appointed a 


whose capabilities 
in several other 


member to represent them at a meeting 
of the M.F.H. Association, and in the 
result a Master of Hounds Point-to- 
Point Committee was appointed, and 
the Pegasus Club were accorded the 
honour of nominating a member upon 
it. The Pegasus Club representative 
has been a member of that Committee 
since its formation, and also acts as a 
member of the sub-committee, consist- 
ing of three members, who act as 
Stewards at headquarters, and who deal 
with any urgent matters arising during 
the Point-to-Point season. 

It is encouraging to the Club to find 
in the last two years’ races new talent 
coming forward, both from the Bench 
and the Bar. In April, 1922, a well- 
attended meeting was once more held 
at Edenbridge, in conjunction with the 
Old Surrey and Burstow Hounds. 
Both Heavy and Light-weight Races 
were well filled, there being seven 
running in the former and five running 
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in the latter. Both races were won by 
horses owned and ridden by a County 
Court Judge. 

The Light-weight Race promised a 
fine finish until, within fifty yards of 
the post, one of the Whips engaged 
in clearing the course unfortunately 
turned his horse into and threw down 
Mr. G. Lawrence’s Ali. He at the 
moment was level with Bar le Duc, who 
of course then won without trouble. 

In the Heavy-weight Race three out 
of the four horses first past the post 
were owned by occupants of the Judi- 
cial Bench, Mr. Justice Roche, riding 
in good form, finishing fourth. It was 


said that at the brook three Judges and 
their horses were down at the same 
moment, though they succeeded in 
getting round, in spite of their friendly 
dispute as to which were their respec- 
tive mounts. 

In spite of the risk of a suggestion 


that this short article errs in the direc- 
tion of statistics, it is possible that the 
list of Presidents of the Pegasus Club 
from its foundation will be of interest. 


Former Presidents. 


Lord Russell of Killowen, L.C.J- 
Mr. Justice Grantham. 

The Earl of Halsbury, L.C. 

Mr. Justice Bucknill. 

Mr. Justice Darling. 

Lord Alverstone, L.C.J. 

J. G. Butcher, Esq., K.C. 

Rt. Hon. Sir J. Gorell Barnes. 
R. Yerburgh, Esq. 

Mr. Justice Channell. 

Rt. Hon. A. Lyttelton, K.C., M.P. 
Mr. Justice Avory. 

L. Batten, Esq., K.C. 

Lord Justice Kennedy. 

Master Bonner. 

Lord Sterndale, M.R. 

Lord Birkenhead, L.C.J. 

Lord Trevethin, L.C.J. 


1895-1900. 
1gol. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909. 
1910. 
Igil. 
1912. 
1913. 

1914-1918. 

19IQ-1920. 
1921. 
1922. 


Former Hon. Secretaries. 


W. W. Grantham, Esq. 
A. T. Bucknili, Esq. 
Hon. H. G. Barnes. 
T. T. Phelps. 

C. P. Hawkes 
J. E. Cunliffe } Joint 


1895-1903. 
1904-1908. 
1909-1911. 
1912-1919. 

1920. 


In conclusion, the Pegasus Club 
during the past has done good work for 
sport and has provided good races and 
good sportsmen. It is to be hoped that 
with the return of better times the Club 
will continue to prosper. 
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LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. 


AY, with what might be called the 

fringes of the month, the last few 
days of April or the first few of June, is a 
period invariably marked by notable addi- 
tions to the list of famous horses; for 
within the limits indicated four of the five 
classic races are decided. | When this 
number of the Magazine is issued readers 
will know what is at the time of writing 
a mystery, the name of the winners of 
the Two Thousand and One Thousand 
Guineas, a colt and a filly—it is within 
the bounds of possibility that it might be 
two fillies, though this appears wildly im- 
probable—to whom will henceforth attach 
the peculiar prestige which classic victory 
confers. It is a satisfactory circum- 
stance that with few exceptions the best 
horse of the year seems always to have 
been engaged in the Derby. The fact 


might be regarded as somewhat strange, 
for the entry for what is looked upon as 
the greatest of races, in spite of the much 
larger value of the Grand Prix, closes 
when the subjects are yearlings and very 


little can be known about them. Make 
and shape are apt to prove deceptive, and 
even if the animal has been tried the 
result can hardly be accepted as very in- 
structive; for one thing the young one’s 
ability to stay is a question which cannot 
be determined for a considerable while. 
But yearling trials are practically un- 
known at the present time, though form- 
erly they were frequent, and there were 
even races for yearlings at Newmarket 
over what was set out as the Yearling 
Course. I forget the precise distance of 
this, but remember that it was something 
like three furlongs. 

A list of great horses who were not 
engaged in the classics and demonstrated 
their value elsewhere would be a com- 
paratively curtailed one, of horses that 1s 
to say who might well have been expected 


T. WATSON. 


to win one or more of the five events. 
A name which will readily occur to those 
acquainted with Turf affairs is that of 
Isonomy. In 1878 when the winner of 
two Ascot Cups, amongst other races, 
was a three-year-old, the Derby was won 
by Sefton, a sadly poor specimen; the St. 
Leger and the Oaks by Jannette. It 
must always remain doubtful as to what 
would have happened had Isonomy and 
Jannette met at Doncaster, the general 
impression would be in favour of the 
colt, and he surely could not have 
missed the Derby. He won, indeed, 
pretty nearly everything for which he 
went after his easy score in the Cam- 
bridgeshire, for which he had been speci- 
ally reserved. His two Ascot Cups give 
him a place among the immortals. 

I forget whether St. Simon was omitted 
from the classics or whether his entry 
became void by the death of his nom- 
inator, and now it does not matter which 
was the cause of his absence. That he 
would have won the Derby of 1884 I feel 
convinced, for whilst entertaining the 
greatest respect for St. Gatien—the two 
were contemporaries—it is impossible to 
doubt that St. Simon was vastly the su- 
perior of Harvester, who can only have 
been fortunate enough to have dead- 
heated with St. Gatien because the latter 
was not at his best. He is stated to have 
been shin sore, and the fear of subjecting 
him to a second race has been put forward 
to explain why the dead-heat was not run 
off; but as to this there are contrary ac- 
counts, one story being to the effect that 
Hammond was anxious to fall in with the 
wishes of Captain Machell, who in the 
circumstances was well satisfied that Har- 
vester should have come through the 
ordeal without being beaten. His stable 
companion Queen Adelaide, it may be 
observed, had started favourite. 
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I may be wrong in leaving Barcaldine 
out of this retrospect. There is no say- 
ing how good he was and when a three- 
year-old in 1881 the classic form was by 
no means high. Peregrine won the Two 
Thousand Guineas, and his owner, after- 
wards Lord Ebury, was convinced that he 
would have followed up by winning the 
Derby but for a leg which interfered with 
his preparation and caused his withdrawal 
from active service. He never ran again 
after finishing second at Epsom to 
Iroquois, who also succeeded in the Leger. 
Ircquois must be regarded as an extremely 
moderate representative of a Derby 
winner. This is demonstrable by his 
great inferiority to the other American 
colt who made his mark that season, Fox- 
hall. In the Leger Lucy Glitters was 
third, beaten a length and three-quarters 
from the winner—lIroquois. It is im- 
probable that there can have been any- 
thing wrong about this, as Lucy Glitters 
had finished second to that good mare 
Thebais in the Oaks. In the Cambridge- 


shire Foxhall gave Lucy Glitters 35 Ib. 


and beat her a head. The line is obvious. 
According to the Doncaster running Lucy 
Glitters was within some 5 lb. of Iroquois ; 
at Newmarket she was 36 1b. behind 
Foxhall; and this being so it appears that 
Foxhall was 31 Ib. in front of Iroquois ! 
It need hardly be observed that all these 
were three-year-olds. I do not accept the 
figures given as really representing the 
correct state of the case. The calculation 
is, however, clear. 

Sir Charles Rose engaged his horses 
liberally, he was eager to win great races, 
and how it came to pass that the excep- 
tionally good-looking and _ particularly 
well-bred Cyllene did not figure among 
his entry for the classic events has always 
been a puzzle. Cyllene was a three-year- 
old when Disraeli won the Two Thousand 
Guineas and started favourite at 2 to 1 
for the Derby, in which he was so unac- 
countably beaten out of a place by Jeddah 
at 100 to 1, whilst Wildflower won the 
Leger. It is difficult to feel any doubt 
that Cyllene must in the ordinary course 
of events have carried off the three 


classics. As a three-year-old he started 
with a sensational defeat in the Column 
Produce Stakes, a race in which the three- 
year-old form has so often been ludi- 
crously upset. Odds of 11 to 2 were laid 
o1 him, and he was beaten—giving 19 Ib. 
to a very moderate filly belonging to the 
late General Owen Williams, a filly who 
led to a totally incorrect view of her 
capacity by means of this exhibition. The 
backwardness of the son of Bonavista 
and that good mare Arcadia furnishes the 
explanation of his failure. For the rest 
Cyllene won all the three races for which 
he started, the Newmarket Stakes—in 
which Jeddah was fifth—the Jockey Club 
Stakes worth £8,878 that year from Lord 
Rosebery’s colt and filly, Velesquez and 
Chelandry, and the Sandown Foal Stakes, 
which however counted for nothing, odds 
of 100 to 3 being laid on the beautiful 
chestnut. 

I am doubtful whether we should in- 
clude Whittier in this list of good horses 
who might, had the chance been afforded 
them, have earned classic honours. There 
can be little question that inferior jockey- 
ship cost the owner of the neatly named 
son of Laureate and Virginia Shore the 
Eclipse Stakes, which fell to the French 
invader Le Justicier. Whittier started 
favourite at 9 to 4 and finished second. 
He won the only other two races for 
which he ran that season and credit at- 
taches to him for his victory over that 
good horse Best Man, though the winner 
had altogether the best of the weights, 
there being 8st. on his three-year-old 
back whilst Best Man carried 1o st. 3 Ib. 
Whittier would have had to dispose of 
Kirkconnel in the Two Thousand Guineas, 
and of Sir Visto in the Derby and Leger. 
This I think might have been within his 
compass. Looking back to the time 
when I began to write regularly about 
Turf affairs, the colts mentioned are all 
those I can recall who were qualified to 
run for the classics in which as indicated 
it seems more than probable they would 
have been victorious. 

The approaching Derby is now the all 
absorbing question. Dating from 1809 
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the race for the Two Thousand Guineas 
has been run 113 times, and there have 
been 142 Derbys. On twenty-five occa- 
sions the same animal has won both—I 
use the word animal because it would be 
incorrect to say colt in view of the fact 
that Shotover, the heroine of 1882, was a 
filly. The remaining two dozen who ac- 
complished the double event were Smolen- 
sko, Cadland after whom a house at 
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Gay Crusader and Gainsborough. It 
may be incidentally remarked that the 
charge against fillies of being much more 
uncertain than colts scarcely seems to be 
justified by an examination of past run- 
ning; for the One Thousand Guineas and 
the Oaks have fallen to the same horses 
27 times—Neva, Corinne, Zinc, Cobweb, 
Galata, Crucifix, Mendicant, Governess, 
Formosa, Hannah, Reine, Apology, Spin- 


PONDOLAND, BY POMMERN 


Newmarket is called, Bay Middleton to 
whom reference is made in another page 
of the Magazine, Cotherstone, West Aus- 
tralian, Macaroni, Gladiateur, Lord Lyon, 
Pretender, Ormonde, Ayrshire, Common, 
Isinglass, Ladas, Galtee More, Flying 
Fox, Diamond Jubilee, Rock Sand, St. 
Amant, Minoru, Sunstar, and including 
the substitute Derbys, which would pro- 
bably have resulted in the same way had 
they been contested at Epsom, Pommern, 


GOUROULI. 


away, Camellia, Wheel of Fortune, 
Thebais, Busybody, Miss Jummy, Réve 
d’Or, Mimi, La Fléche, Amiable, Sceptre, 
Pretty Polly, Cherry Lass, Jest and Prin- 
cess Dorrie. 

I labour under a great disadvantage in 
not knowing what is known to readers, 
as already remarked—the winner of the 
Two Thousand Guineas, for it is useless 
to speculate as to whether it was Pondo- 
land or Captain Cuttle—of whom particu- 
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lars are given—whether Mr. Reid Walker 
has found a treasure in Star and Garter, 
his 7,000 guinea son of Sunstar and She, 
half-brother to those sterling horses He 
and \ utoi, or whether some colt or filly of 
hitherto unsuspected capacity came to 
the front. As for Star and Garter my 
information is to the effect that he 
will not be ready to show what he 
really is for a considerable period. 
Much money been lost by 
backing winners of the Two Thousand 
who have just failed on the Surrey 
Downs. The first Two Thousand field 
of which I can speak from memory is that 
of 1880, a few years | am tempted to say 
before the start of the Badminton Library 
—-parent of this Magazine so to speak— 
of which Petronel’s owner was Editor, 
with myself as assistant. It was my 
subsequent Editor who introduced me to 
Newmarket. The story has been often 
told—my recollection of it is vivid—how 
the Duke turned away as the horses 
passed the post, remarking, ‘‘ A stride 
further and I should have won!’ Of 


-such are Newmarket angles, for the Duke 


of Westminster’s Muncaster had not won, 
as the owner of Petronel had felt con- 
vinced. The short head was in favour of 
the son of Musket. Petronel did not run 
for the Derby, though he came out at 
Ascot and carried off a Biennial with odds 
of 2 to 1 on him; but Galliard, whose 
name calls up reminiscences, tried his luck 
in the chief of the classics without success. 

He was one of the many Two Thousand 
winners who got home by a head, starting 
second favourite at 9 to 2 to Lord Elles- 
mere’s Highland Chief 11 to 4. This of 
course accounts for his Derby favouritism. 
He headed the market at 7 to 2, Highland 
Chief backed at 100 to 6, odds which 
seemed justified on the Newmarket form; 
for Highland Chief had not been in the 
first half-dozen, and the Derby winner, 
St. Blaise, just missed a place. That was 
one of the most sensational of Derbys, 
but the story of it has been told so often, 
that it will not bear being repeated in 
-detail. Webb felt certain that he had 
-won on Highland Chief, and seeing the 


number of St. Blaise was convinced it had 
been hoisted by mistake. In fact High- 
land Chief had been beaten a neck, Gal- 
liard half a length behind. 

Whatever may have happened in a Two 
Thousand should not encourage backers 
to make sure that the form will be re- 
produced on the Surrey Downs. Para- 
dox had the credentials of the New- 
market victory, but at Epsom the head 
was the wrong way in favour of Melton, 
after one of the most desperate finishes 
I have ever witnessed in the tens of 
thousands of races I have watched. 
Archer and Webb were worthy antagon- 
ists, one much about as good as the other, 
both superlative. One of the greatest 
upsets in racing history occurred in the 
Two Thousand of 1889, when Enthusiast 
beat Donovan, form which was ludicrously 
wrong, as afterwards repeatedly em- 
phasized in unmistakable fashion, though 
in truth it did not want any emphasis, 
everyone perfectly well recognizing the 
true state of affairs. The head in the 
Two Thousand was a tribute to the bril- 
liant genius of my old friend Tom Cannon. 
Surefoot, who did what was expected of 
him readily enough at Newmarket, fell 
sadly short at Epsom, because he could 
get the mile but could not last the addi- 
tional half-mile, especially when he 
cevoted himself during a part of the 
journey to savaging his neighbours. 

As most readers will be aware Per- 
simmon did not run for the Two Thousand 
of 1896, and in his absence St. Frusquin 
had such an easy task that odds of 100 to 
12 were laid on him. It may be incident- 
ally observed that two of the seven 
runners were named Dynamo and The 
Winter King, names repeated for horses 
at present in training. I have not made 
a list of winners of the Two Thousand 
who ran second for the Derby, but there 
have been several, and as history records, 
St. Frusquin is one of them. Whether 
he was unlucky to be beaten will always 
remain a vexed point, there being those 
who maintain that the physical capacity 
of Watts, the rider of Persimmon, gave 
him more than the advantage of a neck 
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over the 7st. 5 1b. T. Loates. The 
classic races of 1900 were remarkable for 
the fact that Diamond Jubilee, who had 
seemed hopeless as a two-year-old though 
he squeezed home once in a small field by 
a very short head, should have won all 
three, together with a couple of other 
stakes, and only failed twice. He has 
already been mentioned in the list on a 
previous page. 

Gorgos comes into this category of 
Two Thousand winners who have failed 
at Epsom, but he was such a moderate 
specimen of a classic colt that his defeat 
occasioned small surprise, and the same 
may be said of Norman III, winner of 
the Newmarket race in 1908. The 
astonishing thing is that anyone should 
have been found to take 11 to 2 


about him for the Derby; he _ started 
favourite at those odds jointly with the 
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present Lord Woolavington’s Mountain 
Apple. It is said that there was an ex- 
cuse for Neil Gow in the Derby of 1910, 
though he started second favourite at 11 
to 4. It was only by a short head that 
he beat Lemberg at Newmarket and Mr. 
Fairie’s colt had ample revenge at Epsom. 
That Neil Gow was slightly off colour 
there seems however to receive confirma- 
tion from the dead heat of the two in the 
Eclipse Stakes. Louvois furnishes an- 
other example of what we are talking 
about, a Two Thousand winner who just 
failed at Epsom. 

Up to the time of writing I am inclined 
to think that we have only seen one good 
two-year-old, Blazoner, the property of 
the Baron Frank de Tuyll, but this is an 
inquiry which it would be unprofitable to 
pursue, as I am writing in the middle of 
April. 
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A FAST FINISH. 
F. S. Mobey, Putney. 
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STEADY.” CROSS COUNTRY. 
Miss Nancy Nicholson, Hove. E. Coutt, Birtley, Durham. 


A FINE HUNTING MORN, 


Mrs. Carne-Williams, Bridgwater. 
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WELL OVER. 
Mrs. Livingstone, South Godstone. 


LAST WORDS OF ADVICE. 
E. Annandale, Oxford. 
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THE PACK ARRIVES. 


Alwyn Evans, Reading. 


NEARING THE WINNING POST. 
John T. Roberts, Croydon. 
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Reminiscences of Horse and Hound 
VIII. 


BY 


NIMROD 
HORSES. 


i best hunter I have ever seen in 
my life was the grey horse Belvoir, 
which Jim Smith rode for many seasons 
at Brocklesby. He was bought out of 
Kenny’s drove at Brigg Fair by Harry 
Frankish, so boasted of Irish birth, the 
best recommendation for a hunter; and 
Frankish, after making and_ breaking 
him, sold him to Maunsell Richardson, 
who in turn passed him on to Lord Yar- 
borough. I believe he proved a bit too 


keen for his lordship, and at first he 
wanted very light hands and plenty of 
work; but later on, to judge by the 
placid way he carried the huntsman, he 
looked the most perfect hunter possible. 
Nothing was too wide or too high for 


him, nothing too blind or trappy; and 
he jumped everything in the most per- 
fect manner. To see him racing down 
to the Team Gate Drain, or Humber- 
stone Beck, his ears pricked up, his legs 
well under him, and that look of cer- 
tainty that generally gets a horse over 
a big place, was better than anything I 
ever saw in a picture. Then he could 
pick himself out of a road, or cramp a 
steep-banked drain or trappy place; and 
he did it all so easily too. Later in life 
he went wrong in his wind, and, though 
it affected his pace through plough and 
up-hill, it never diminished the brilliancy 
of his fencing. Another wonderfully 
good grey horse that Smith rode, and a 
very good-looking one, was Bravado, by 
Gallant (by Galliard), dam by The 
Reeve, and bred by Maxwell Angus in 
County Tipperary. He was bitted the 
day war broke out, was bought by Tom 
Sutcliffe, and went to Stallingborough 
Manor in January, 1915, who rode him 
two seasons and then lent him to Lord 
Yarborough. Smith rode him five seasons 


JUNIOR, 


without a fall, and he returned to Stall- 
ingborough with his legs as fresh as 
ever. His portrait appeared in the Janu- 
ary number of the BapMINTON. 

‘That beautiful chestnut horse, Bridge, for 
whom | believe Lord Yarborough always 
had a standing bid of three hundred 
pounds, took a deal more riding, and 
required just such a horseman as Jim 
Smith on his back. But he was a mag- 
nificent performer, and I can see him 
now, skimming over Humberstone Beck, 
a coffee-coloured torrent, bank high, in 
a fine run we had from Peeks to Tetney 
Lock, in February,  1g00. Lowther 
Barker had a big bay horse, who was 
specially good at jumping these wide 
drains. Another good horse Smith rode 
was the stallion St. Andrew, by Ascetic, 
who carried him wonderfully well over 
all kinds of country, and was a great 
stayer. At the end of his career, before 
he was sold to go to the Duke of North- 
umberland, he was showing the way to 
his six-year-old sons and daughters. He 
was as quiet and gentle as an old cow 
in the hunting field, and never mixed up 
his two duties; in the winter he 
was a hunter, and ‘‘ behaved as sich.” 
Bedouin, Builder, and Beryl were all 
perfect hunters, and I had one most ex- 
cellent ride on the latter; all over the 
marshes and the Bradley country. 

Lord Yarborough always rode good- 
looking, perfect-mannered hunters, safe 
conveyances, and as comfortable rides 
to hounds as one could wish for. At the 
end of one season, when both Jim Smith 
and the second whipper-in were hors 
de combat, I acted as first whipper-in, 
Lord Yarborough mounting me two of 
the four days a week. On several occas- 
sions I rode his lordship’s own horses, 
and had a most delightful time. Arthur 
Brackley, the first whipper-in, was carry- 
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ing the horn, and Charles Lingard, 
second horseman for so many years, was 
acting as second whipper-in. Will Dale 
always rode good cattle, and he took 
more carrying than Jim Smith; for when 
the latter was huntsman, people used to 
say that the Master, the Huntsman and 
‘* The Scribe ’’ together did not weigh 
as much as the Duke of Beaufort! Cad- 
ney carried Dale seven seasons, and 
Lord Yarborough gave him a painting 
of this favourite horse; he was_ by 
Broomielaw II, and came from John Lett 
originally. Bouncing B. was another 
good hunter, and a fine jumper; she was 
killed when jumping some very high 
railings near the water tower when 
turned out to grass at Brocklesby. Boni- 
face, Bounce, and Bridget were also 


great favourites of Dale’s; and particular 
mention must be made of Bridget, who 
carried him through that great run from 
Kirton Covert to below Wildsworth on 
the Trent side on November 12th, 1894. 
It was the fastest run Dale ever saw, 
for it was an eight-mile point (eleven as 


hounds ran) in forty minutes, and they 
had broken up their fox when he and 
Smith (then first whipper-in) arrived. All 
they had seen of the chase was one tail 
hound that showed them the way the 
pack had gene. 

Beatrice was a bit of a wonder, and 
on one occasion she trotted away from 
the whole field in some deep plough at 
Spridlington. She also particularly dis- 
tinguished herself in a fine run they had 
from Redbourne. Dale was riding her 
as first horse, and they began with a 
fast fifteen minutes from Grayingham 
Gorse to Willoughton Cliff, where 
hounds coursed and killed their fox in 
the open. Then came a lon~ draw over 
a lot of country without finding; and 
Dale told his second horseman, George 
Borrill, that he would draw some 
turnivs, to vlease the farmers, and then 
change. Contrary to expectations they 
found a fox, hounds went away at a tre- 
mendous pace and ran right into the 
Burton country, finishing at Glentworth, 
and Dale never got his second horse at 
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all. He calculated afterwards that this 
good mare had carried him between 
seventy and seventy-five miles that day. 
Beatrice also carried Dale through a 
fine run from Usselby Fish Pond by 
West Rasen and Toft Newton to near 
Nevill’s Gorse, and then had to take 
him over twenty miles home to kennels. 
Afterwards, when sold to ‘‘ Billy ’? Swal- 
low, of Wootton, she made a_ great 
name in the show ring; she was for 
some years the best heavyweight brood 
mare in England, and her progeny were 
prize winners too. Dale did not like her 
at first, thinking her slow and short of 
quality; but she could stay for ever and 
was a fine jumper. Dale was_ riding 
Bridget, and Smith, Bertram, in that long 
run from Irby Dales through thirteen 
parishes, to Kelstern, on January 14th, 
1806. 

Of course, Maunsell Richardson 
always rode good horses; but then he 
could go to hounds on anything. He 
had only to get on to something belong- 
ing to a farmer in the hunting field, and 
ride him a few minutes, to nut twenty 
pounds on his value. His black horse 
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Emanuel, who won the heavyweight 
point to point for George Davy, carried 
him through the great Cleethorpes Run 
of March 5th, 1896, and was always in 
the van. I knew when he began to 
shake his horse up there was a big ’un 
coming, and ‘“‘ let in the Latchfords ”’; 
and we came across some big ‘uns that 
day. I don’t remember what he rode 
the day he gave us that good hunt from 
Grasby Bottom to Halton Skitter; but I 
do know that he was on that great, ugly 
beast, The Camel, when the Warwick- 
shire were at Stallingborough Station. 
Lord Willoughby de Broke had _ been 
chaffing ‘‘ The Cat ’’ about his horse’s 
appearance, and the latter replied that 
he would have an opportunity of admir- 
ing his tail if hounds ran down the 
marshes. He did. Richardson bought 
a number of good horses from Andrew 
Brown, and many he passed on with a 
bit more polish and a bit more profit. He 
had a washy grey horse he got from 


** old Andrew,”’ called Balloon, who was - 


quite a good hunter, but had a nasty 


habit of kicking if the tails of the hunt- 


ing coat tickled his back. I rode a lot 
of Maunsell Richardson’s horses and 
those belonging to Lady Yarborough, 
but I had most fun on Syndicate, a horse 
he bought from Riby Wright, for whom 
h: had won some steeplechases. I rode 
him through several fine runs we had in 
the marshes, particularly one on March 
8th, 1907, from Great Coates Station, a 
really good day; for we had four gal- 
lops, and each would have sent us home 
happy. 

There were several out from the 
Holderness, Badsworth and Lord Fitz- 
william’s that day, and we began with 
a gallop from Sutton Thorns down the 
marshes towards Grimsby and round to 
Great Coates Station, where an _ old 
Jack hare would persist in running the 
line of the fox and got hounds into diffi- 
culties. It was in this run TI saw a visitor 
go slap into the second drain we came 
to; but on his second horseman arriving 
on the landing side, he left the unfor- 
tunate beast to be extricated by his man, 


and proceeded to put his second horse 
into the very next drain. It took twenty 
minutes to get him out, while it was three 
hours before the first horse was success- 
fully landed; and our friend did not see 
hounds again for hours. We then had a 
half-hour’s race over Aylesby, Riby and 
Laceby from Drake’s Gorse, and back 
again; there was not a scrap of scent in 
covert, and Jim was blowing hounds out 
when Charles Lingard came with the in- 
formation that the run fox had gone 
away again. So we gave him another 
twenty-five minutes at top speed over 
much the same line of country, and run- 
ning from scent to view, hounds rolled 
him over in the open in W. R. Marshall’s 
paddocks. I rode Lady Yarborough’s 
wonderful cob as second horse, when we 
went off to Bradley Wood; for the 
Deputy Master, Maunsell Richardson, 
was not going to waste this exceptional 
scenting day on doubtful coverts and 
unenterprising foxes. 

This cob was one of the safest convey- 
ances I ever rode. He could not go 
very fast, but he could jump anything I 
dared ride at, and he could stay for a 
week. We found directly and were 
away at once, and we ran straight across 
the Bradley Vale, and by Oaklands, Irby 
Holme, Beelsby, Hatcliff, Flinthills, and 
Deepdales to Thorganby Hall, a five- 
mile point as hard as hounds could go. 
Although I went absolutely the nearest 
way to hounds, I got further and further 
in the rear; but I passed ‘*‘ Tommy ” 
Wickham-Boynton, ‘‘ stone cold,’’ in 
Flinthills, and reminded him of the inci- 
dent when we met in France during the 
war. I got to Thorganby Hall in time 
to see Smith hunt his fox back to Deep- 
dales, where he went to ground. I was 
riding the cob, too, in a good run on 
November 5th, 1900, from Carr Planta- 
tion, Little Coates, to Click ’Em Inn, 
Swinhope, a nine-mile point, two other 
Healing Manor horses, which Maunsell 
Richardson and Victoria Lady Yar- 
borough were riding, being also up at 
the finish; and the family was further 
represented by Lord Yarborough and 
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Mrs; 
Ewbank, Jack 
Wilson Percy 


Capt. 
Clarke, 
Cove, 


Dudley Pelham. 
and ‘‘ Bill 
Charlie 


Frankish also got to the end. Syndicate 
I rode through a hard day I had from a 


all fences came alike to him, and he 
jumped them perfectly. I had taken 
some trouble to get him to jump in hunt- 
ing fashion, after having been raced; 
but when he went to Sir Berkeley Shef- 


if 


SIR BERKELEY SHEFFIELD, BART., 


meet at Wootton Lawn on February 
23rd, 19g01, over the Killingholme, 
Habrough, Chase Hill, and Roxton 
districts, a big and holding country. He 
was a beautiful little blood horse, with 
perfect manners, and as bold as a lion; 


ON BERTIE SHERIFFE, 1902. 
field afterwards, and they decided to rum 
him for Lady Yarborough’s Cup at the 
Brocklesby Steeplechases, they neglected 
to send him to a training stable to have 
him sharpened up. In the race (he was 
ridden by Lord Arthur Grosvenor) he 


ll 
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never touched a twig of a fence, and 
jumped bigger than any other horse in 
the race; but he lost a couple of lengths 
at every fence, and did not get placed. 
I always think it a great mistake to put 
a good hunter to steeplechasing, or a 
good steeplechase horse to hunting, un- 
less you intend to keep him to it; it 
spoils them for their job otherwise, mak- 
ing the hunter race at his fences and the 
race horse jump slow. 

Sir Berkeley Sheffield had a big stud 
of hunters close to my home at Keelby, 
and as he did not hunt very much him- 
self I got a lot of mounts. Bertie 
Sheriffe, named after the vendor, so 
well known in the grass countries, was 
the best. He was a fine, bold jumper, 
with plenty of bone, good shoulders, and 
powerful quarters; but he was a trifle 
ewe-necked, and carried his head high. 
Still he had excellent manners, and gave 
one a most safe and comfortable ride. 
Sir Berkeley’s sister, Mrs. ‘“‘ Jerry ”’ 


Portman, got several of her brother’s 
horses after he gave up hunting, and 


went very well on them, too. Both she 
and her husband were quite in the first 
flight, and the latter rode excellent 
cattle. Tom Sutcliffe and Cecil Stephen 
also had good horses and saw most of the 
fun; and of course, many of the farmers 
were exceedingly well mounted and 
knew how to send them along. But by 
far the most valuable horses that came 
out with Lord Yarborough’s hounds be- 
longed to Andrew Brown, and many of 
them became great prize-winners at The 
Royal, London, Peterborough, York- 
shire, Lincolnshire and other shows, and 
made large sums. I must have ridden 
hundreds of them in my time, and one 
season, when I had 103 days’ hunting 
and rode thirty-seven different horses to 
hounds, most of them belonged to him. 

They were generally a magnificent type 
of weight-carrying hunter, with bone, 
size and quality; short on the leg, with 
well-sprung ribs and good backs, the 
best of shoulders, strong hocks and 
powerful loins. They could gallop fast 
enough with hounds, and could stay for 


ever. They were not of the peacocky 
sort, that go like a shot out of a gun for 
forty minutes and are not seen again for 
a week; they were Hunters, fast enough 
for their job, with good constitutions, 
able to stand hard work, and built to a 
type on sound lines. They were, taken 
as a whole, the best lot of hunters I have 
seen belonging to one man. I rode 
many of his weight-carriers, but owing 
to my size and weight preferred the 
light-weight stamp, and I generally rode 
the blood ’uns. The pick of my mounts 
were Lifeboat and Lifebuoy (by Help 
and out of Mabella and Miss Gantley 
respectively), and Milnthorpe, the three 
having been bred by Mr. James Fer- 
nandez in Yorkshire, from. whom 
Andrew Brown bought them. Lifeboat 
was the best hunter I ever rode; I rode 
him-as a green four-year-old, and when 
he was broken down after a successful 
racing career. As a youngster he took 
to the game at once, but he wanted 
lightly bitting and careful handling. He 
was wonderfully clever at a blind or 
trappy place even as a young ’un; and 
I have jumped some of the biggest places 
in my life on him. At the end of his 
days he was the worst hack in England, 
but I wanted nothing better to ride to 
hounds. Lady Arthur Grosvenor rode 
him once in these days in a fast thing 
down the marshes, and was amazed. I 
rode him through lots of good runs, but 
nothing of a red-letter nature; he won 
a great number of steeplechases, five in 
succession; and I respect his memory as 
one of the most gallant horses that ever 
looked through a bridle. 

His half-brother, Lifebuoy, was a 
smaller edition, standing not much over 
15.0 hands, I should say. He was an 
honest good hunter, and won several 
races, one a £300 steeplechase. I only 
included Milnthorpe because he was one 
of the trio. He was a good hunter in 
his younger davs, but became cunning 
and shifty as he grew older, and you 
never knew when he was going to ‘‘ cut 
it’’ at a big place; so utterly different 
from Lifeboat and Lifebuoy, who you 
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knew for a certainty would have a go 
at anything you put them at, and never 
dream of refusing. As a racehorse Miln- 
thorpe was an utter failure. I believe 
he could have won good races; but he 
simply would not run his races out. He 
would go well right through the race 
till the finish, and then, although with 
apparently lots left in him, would let 
anything pass him in the run in. Miss 
Davis, who carried me so well through 
the great Cleethorpes run, was a sweet- 
tempered thoroughbred mare, not fast 
enough to win races, but a fine, bold 
jumper, with excellent manners. She was 
a bay, about 15.2, and would have made 
a charming light-weight lady’s hunter. 
I never remember her refusing or ever 
putting a foot wrong; and I rode her 
lots of times. The bay horse | rode 
through that long run from Irby Dales 
to Kelstern was a most extraordinary 
animal. He was good looking enough, 
but a hopeless, helpless brute; and 1 


only took him to the meet that day be- 
cause I thought we should be in the 


woodlands most of the time, and at the 
worst there would only be a few Wold 
fences to jump. He generally tumbled 
over or blundered through his fences, 
and, though I don’t remember him really 
falling, he was always on his knees and 
nose, and I was expecting him to give 
me a toss every time. Yet he blazed up 
for this one occasion, jumped everything 
boldly and well directly in the wake of 
hounds as they ran over our strongly 
fenced low country and the Wold fences 
at the beginning and the end of the run; 
but when Ernest Brown bought shim 
from his father he never did anything 
more. 

I several times rode a_ wonderful 
timber jumper of ‘‘ old Andrew’s ’’ that 
we called Sugar. Old Sir Tatton Sykes 
used to say to breed hunters you should 
cross a Cleveland bay mare with a 
thoroughbred horse, and that ‘‘it is a 
poor Yorkshireman that cannot give the 
progeny a pedigree ’’; people said ‘‘ old 
Andrew ’’ was never stuck for one. But 
he told me he did not know how Sugar 
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was bred, and he sold him, as he did 
others to my knowledge, without a pedi- 
gree. He was a dark grey, and I 
believe Lord Burton bought him. In the 
school he could jump the pole at its 
highest; but be the timber high or low, 
he always gave it a slight tap; just 
enough to bring the gate down at a 
Show, | expect. He never hit it; it 
was just a tap loud enough to be heard. 
Next the park at Audleby was a field 
called the Meadow, and the horses could 
run in and out by means of an open 
gate, after the hay was carried. It was 
fenced with high four-hole posts and 
rails. I don’t know if Sugar ever used 
the gate, for I only saw him go back- 
wards and forwards over the rails. 
When I got to know what he could do, 
I jumped some very high timber on him 
in the hunting field. But I one day 
found that one of the top rails about 
halfway down the field was loose, and 
that a slight tap would bring it down; 
so whenever we were “‘ giving a show,”’ 
I chose that spot for my display, having 
carefully marked the place in case of 
accidents. When I had jumped over, 
I made a circle at a canter, so as to let 
it appear I was coming back over 
another place, but always chose my pet 
rail unless I was on Sugar or something 
I knew was a tip-topper. But one day 
Maunsell Richardson spotted the dodge, 
and giving me a queer smile, walked up 
to the rail and felt it. ‘‘ I wondered 
why you were so flippant with the 
timber! ’? he said. Andrew Brown once 
bought a chestnut two-year-old at Lin- 
coln Fair for twenty-five pounds, and 
called him Lincoln. That year the 
youngster won sixty pounds in prizes 
in the show ring; he won at the 
London, Royal and other leading shows 
as a three-year-old and four-year-old, and, 
after winning in London as a five-year-old, 
he sold him to Johns, of Cardiff, for five 
hundred. ‘What a judge the old man | 
was ! 

Portia, the grey mare by Special 
Pleader, that I rode through that fine run 
from Sedge Cop to Holton Beckering, be- 
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longed to George Marris, with whom I 
was learning farming; he farmed a lot 
of land at Holton and Thornton-le-Moor, 
and was agent for the Holton Park 
estate. She was a fine jumper, and a 
most safe and comfortable conveyance, 
and she carried me magnificently through 
that splendid run. But she put me down 
the first time I rode her, and within five 
minutes of getting on her back; for she 
shied badly and whipped round at a 
bird that flew out of the hedge; it was a 
sparrow or a wren, I believe, but she 
evidently thought it was an eagle. I 
also rode a handsome chestnut mare 
called White Wings, who ought to have 
won the Heavy-Weight Point-to-Point, 
but for perhaps injudicious _ riding. 
Then I often rode a confidential black 
mare called Black Domino. She was a 
bit long in the back, but would turn her 
head from nothing, and she gave me 
many a good hunt. So, too, did a one- 
eyed blood cob, who was as bold as a 
lion, and jumped like oil. Satan, after- 
wards called Barrister, as he, too, was 
never rode to 


by Special Pleader, I 
hounds; but he put me down on my 


back lots of times. He was a well-bred 
horse, but quite mad, having hit his 
head on the lintel of the door-way as a 
two-year-old when being led out of his 
box one frosty morning. He was five 
years old when I started to break him, 
and he finished by nearly breaking me. 
He once kicked me across a road when 
I was readjusting the breaking tackle; 
the doctor was summoned, and I spent 
the day swathed in hot sponges. After 
a while he took to kicking at me when 
he had got me down, and George Marris 
said he did not want to be responsible 
for my funeral, so forbade me to ride 
him, and afterwards sold him for a 
pound a leg. 

Cavill Lowish always had some good 
horses at Swallow Vale, Riby or 
Aylesby, both useful ’chasers and safe 
conveyances to hounds. He won a few 
races with The Sinner, a_ horse that 
might have done well in a good racing 
stable. Cavill II, who afterwards won 


a lot of races for Johnny Brooks-Wood 
and Sidney, was a really good horse, 
and I shall never forget my first recol- 
lection of him. We had been pottering 
round the Brocklesby Woods with short 
running foxes one day, when someone 
suggested a dart across the deer park. 
Percy Frankish was riding The Mayor, 
a horse that had won Lady Yarborough’s 
Cup and one or two other races, Charlie 
Hill was up on Orange Girl, I think, 
and I was riding the before-mentioned 
Syndicate, all ’chasers; while with us 
was Cavill Lowish on a four-year-old. 
We took no notice of him till, just at 
the finish, he flashed past us as if we 
had been standing still. I was lunching 
with Maunsell Richardson soon after 
this, and told him what had happened. 
He laughed and said: ‘* You couldn’t 
have been going very fast if you let that 
youngster of Cavill’s beat you!’’ But 
I assured him that we all three were 
going a good gallop, and that he left us 
cold; but I don’t think ‘‘ The Cat ”’ be- 
lieved me. I saw Carvill II win a race 
at Southwell, when every Brocklesby 
man had a bit on him, although he 
started at 2 to 1; one man came on pur- 
pose to see the race and back him. 
Lady Olive was a good mare I rode 
sometimes; and I had at least one very 
good run over Aylesby, Riby, Laceby, 
and Bradley on Mandarin, a very good 
young grey horse Lowish was training 
for Josse. I also had a lot of good rides 
on Tom Sutcliffe’s Crispinette, a sweet 
little blood mare and a perfect hunter. 
She afterwards won Lady Yarborough’s 
Cup for Captain Wall, R.F.A. 

Jack Tonge, who was killed in France 
when commanding the rst North Mid- 
land Brigade R.F.A., had some good 
horses, and went well on them; though, 
voor chap, he was a shocking horseman 
himself and knew very little about hunt- 
ing. He had a good blood horse called 
Lord Westholme, which he bought from 
Maunsell Richardson, and a very good 
grey horse, on which I had some enjoy- 
able hunts, while the owner was laid 
up from one of his frequent spills. But 
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I once rode a horse of his that he had 
bought after it had won in the show 
ring, a real ‘‘ flat catcher.’” He was a 
good-looking horse, and moved nicely in 
all his paces; but he lacked quality, and 
I soon found he had not the heart of a 
mouse. The big fences and ditches in 
the Bradley Vale frightened him, and as 
I would not let him refuse, he started 
kicking back as he jumped them. I 
knew this could not last long, and it 
didn’t; and then the coward lay on the 
bank and groaned, never making an 
effort to get up. Lots of times I have 
fallen at these big obstacles with well- 
bred horses and they have been up be- 
fore I was, often picking their way care- 
fully over me in order to get out. I 
hate a badly bred one and never would 
get on one if I could help it. I never 
rode this brute again. Sometimes I 
rode a korse or two belonging to Robin- 
son, a dealer living at Caistor; they 
were a mixed lot, those which were sup- 
posed to be wonders generally proving very 
bad mounts, while others, which he apolo- 


gised for putting me on gave me every 


satisfaction. I once rode a_ beautiful, 
upstanding bay mare, sixteen hands or 
so, that was supposed to have carried 
a Master of Hounds in Ireland, and was 
expected to give me one of the rides of 
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my life. She did; for though she might 
have been ridden by a Master of Hounds, 
it was certainly not to hounds. Hacking 
to the meet, she was perfection; but 
directly she saw hounds, she lost her 
reason. She danced about like a cat on 
hot bricks, and the sweat poured off her; 
when we found, as we did at once, she went 
away like a shot out of a gun. Hounds 
turned, but she still went straight on, 
cutting the fences out by the roots, but 
her pace taking her over the ditches; 
and though she repeatedly blundered on 
to her knees and nose, the good blood 
in her kept her from dire calamity. 1 
knew we were heading for wire near 
Healing village, but luckily we landed 
into a big ploughed field, and, though 
I could not stop her, I managed to guide 
her round and round it till she ‘* ran 
down.’’ Then my _ second horseman 
came or the scene, and I changed. 


(To be continued.) 


[Previous chapters of ‘‘ Reminiscences 
of Horse and Hound ’’ appeared in 
the issues of the Bapminton for 
October, November, and December, 
1921, and January, February, March 
and April, 1922.] 
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HE Calcutta racing season which 

concluded on March 6th has been up 
to the usual standard. The Club has 
paid away more in stakes than it did last 
year, but the number of horses racing was 
five short of last season. This year 397 
horses took part in 126 races, whereas last 
season 402 horses ran in 125 events. 
Money appeared to be much ‘‘tighter” this 
year and a smaller amount passed through 
the totalizators and through the hands of 
the bookmakers. Last year Mr. Gocul- 
das was the biggest winner in stakes, and 
he again heads the list, but not nearly so 
far in front of the second owner as he was 
last season. Last vear he won over a 
lakh, the bulk of it through Roubaix. This 
season Not Much was the biggest winner 
of money, and his owner, Mr. Jesiram, 
stands second among the winning owners. 
Mr. K. Campbell, Major-General Cubitt, 
Mr. C. N. Douetil, Sir Charles Kesteven 
and the Hon. Justice Newbold have acted 
throughout the season as Stewards, and 
they have all been re-elected for next 
season. 

Captain A. Howard, who took over the 
secretaryship of the Club on Mr. Arthur 
Fawcett’s retirement, has had rather a 
strenuous time of it, and as he has not 
been in the best of health lately he is going 
away for a well earned holiday and does 
not return until next cold weather. Cap- 
tain P. V. Douetil will officiate as Secre- 
tary until Captain Howard’s return. Mr. 
John Reynolds did the handicapping until 
the first day of the Spring Meeting, when 
Mr. Douglas Williams took it up. I hardly 
think anyone has had cause to complain, 


as there have been five dead-heats for first. 


place, three for second and one for third, 
while eleven races have been won by a 
short head, nine by heads and nine by 
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necks; and in any number of the races it 
has been a case of heads separating the 
placed horses. Mr. Douglas Williams 
will do the handicapping during the Mon- 
soon meetings, and Mr. John Reynolds 
returns for the cold weather season. 

Mr. L. A. Lamb acted in the double 
capacity of Judge and Clerk of the Course 
until the second day of the Spring Meet- 
ing, when he was unfortunately taken 
seriously ill. I am not quite sure how long 
Mr. Lamb has been judge, but it must be 
over a dozen years, and he has completely 
won the confidence of the public. Since 
Mr. Lamb became ill Mr. Odling has been 
doing the judging to the satisfaction of 
everybody concerned. Captain E. S. 
Deane, who has been starting throughout 
the season, has also gone off on a holiday. 
It is his first trip out of the country for a 
dozen years. A starter’s job is a thank- 
less one, and Captain Deane would be 
hard to replace. 

Not Much, the largest winner in prize 
money, has credited Mr. Jesiram with Rs. 
60,050, which included the King-Emperor’s 
Cup and Carmichael Cup. He was also 
second in the Viceroy’s Cup, for which he 
was just short-headed by Roubaix. Not 
Much started four times in Calcutta, win- 
ning thrice and being second on the other 
occasion. Roubaix is the next largest 
stake winner, with Rs. 45,500 to his credit. 
He started in five races, winning one, be- 
ing second twice (each time to Not Much), 
third once, and once unplaced. His race 
for the Viceroy’s Cup was a great perform- 
ance, as it was only in the last couple of 
strides that he got up to win. At one 
time it was doubtful whether he would be 
a starter as one of his legs had caused 
many anxious moments. 

Kilcloon started off the season as a 
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maiden and finished up winning Rs. 32,300 
in stakes, which included the Merchants’ 
and Governor’s Cups. Other horses that 
have won good money and have been very 
consistent throughout the season are Gal- 
way Gate, Jack, Goldgainer, St. Nathey, 
Wedding Ring and Kilera. Down in the 
third and fourth divisions Martin has done 
best, winning five races and being once 
third and once unplaced in seven starts. 

Mr. M. Goculdas’ winning total places 
Rs. 81,500 to his credit; Mr. S. Jesiram, 
another owner from the Bombay side, 
comes just before Mr. T. M. Thaddeus, 
Mr. Galstaun not very far behind. Then 
there is a big drop until we come to Mr. 
C. N. Douetil. Mr. A. C. Thomas and 
Mr. ‘‘ E. Dee” are close together, and 
Mr. Leckie has done remarkably well con- 
sidering he only had one horse running in 
his colours. Amongst the lady owners, 
H.H. The. Maharani of Cooch Behar 
comes out on top with Rs. 15,000 in 
stakes; Mrs. W. S. J. Willson and Mrs. 
J. M. Gregory follow with Rs. 4,900 and 
Rs. 4,000 respectively. 

Fred Northmore had looked like head- 
ing the list of riders for the last four 
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meetings, and finished six in front of Eric 
Harrison. The leader’s average is a fine 
one. He has won seventeen races, been 
second sixteen times, and third on nine 
occasions out of eighty-four mounts. Eric 
Harrison is a good way in front of Ritchie, 
Smith, Ruiz and Murrell; then come 
O’Brien, A. D. Walker and Bellhouse, 
with Doy, Sleigh and Audas next in order. 
Had the last-named not met with an acci- 
dent he would have been much higher in 
the list, for he missed two winning rides 
on Silver Saint. W. Huxley did not do 
as well as last season, but had the satis- 
faction of winning the Viceroy’s Cup, 
while Riley rode the winner of the most 
valuable stake at the meeting when he 
was successful on Not Much in the King- 
Emperor’s Cup. Amongst the amateurs, 
Major McCudden, Mr. Hempson and Mr. 
Leckie were the only successful riders. 
Amongst trainers, Beedham just headed 
Butlin in the number of winning horses, 
but Butlin gets his own back in the amount 
of stakes won, so I don’t suppose he minds 
very much. Ferguson finishes up third, 
with J. D. Scott and Northmore fourth 
and fifth. J. Robinson and E. Godfrey 
trained the winners of the two big races. 
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I1V—Middle Distance Running 
BY 
F. A. M. WEBSTER, 


Author of ‘‘ Success in Athletics,’’ &c. 


N axiom was once laid down that 

‘‘Medium distances make greater de- 
mands on those that run them, and so it 
should always be remembered that no 
result promising ultimate great success 
can be reached after one or two or per- 
haps even three years’ training.’’ And 
as this was said by Ernie Hjertberg, who 
is probably the greatest athletic coach the 
world has yet produced, the words are 
worthy of careful consideration by all 
those whose aim it is to attain distinction 
as middle distance runners. 

Nowadays, however, the question well 
may be asked, what are the middle 
‘distances? Not a generation ago the 
term was universally interpreted as 
covering the half and one mile races, 
and it was for those distances combined 
that athletes were trained as middle 
distance runners. In this category we 
have many brilliant cases to study; in 
the first place the British One Mile 
Record Holder, A. G. Hill, who in 1919 
won the English Half Mile Champion- 
ship in 1 min. 55 1/5 secs., and the Mile 
in 4 mins. 21 1/5 secs. In 1920 he 
suffered defeat at the Championships, but 
won both the 800 and 1,500 metres events 
at the Olympic Games, and then last year 
set up the new British One Mile Record 
of 4 mins. 13 4/5 secs.; Melvin Shep- 
pard, the American who won the 800 and 
1,500 metres Olympic Races at London 
in 1908, was almost as great as Hill. 
Then again there was John Paul Jones 
of Cornell Universitv, who at one time 
held World’s One Mile Record of 4 mins. 
14 2/5 secs., and who was also first class 
at the shorter distance. 

J. E. Meredith, U.S.A., stands, how- 
ever, as the prototype of a quite different 


school; his performances have been 
many and magnificent: one need men- 
tion but two, however, i.e., the quarter 
mile in 47 2/5 secs., and the half mile 
in 1 min. 52 1/5 secs., both of which 
were world’s records. Of the same 
school is the great Oxonian, B. G. -D. 
Rudd, who in 1920 won the English 
quarter mile in 49 1/5 secs., and the 
half mile in 1 min. 55 4/5 secs. 

There is, of course, still another school 
to which belong such great runners as 
G. M. Butler, of Cambridge University, 
who won the English quarter in 1919 in 
49 1/5 secs., and who can always be 
relied upon for a hundred yards in 
10 1/5 secs., and something very fast 
for a furlong. H. F. V. Edward, the 
English Sprints Champion, is also of 
this persuasion, as he showed at the 
English Championships last year, when 
he ran an amazingly fast quarter for the 
Polytechnic Harriers in the one mile relay 
race. 

It is still further possible that another 
phase of development may be seen. E. 
D. Mountain, C.U.A.C., who won the 
English half mile championship last 
year at 1 min. 56 4/5 secs., has long 
since shown remarkable pace over a 
quarter of a mile, and in the relays 
against Oxford and Pennsylvania at 
Queen’s Club on April 8th I saw him 
run a mile in 4 mins. 30 2/5 secs. so 
comfortably that it was obvious that he 
might have surprised the spectators and 
even the critics had his opponents shown 
the slightest ability to extend him. 

Having regard to all of these circum- 
stances it is exceedingly hard to lay 
down definite principles for the prepara- 
tion of the quarter milers. 
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The sprinter who makes the quarter 
a second or third string to his bow, and 
the quarter miler who is fast on the 
sprint path and unable to stick a half 
mile are both undoubtedly wise to take 
an accentuated form of sprint training. 
Men of the Meredith and Rudd _ type, 
however, are in reality the sprinter 
developed to the highest possible pitch 
of perfection, as any authority will admit 
who formerly saw either over the shorter 
distances, while the half miler-milers, 
like Taber, Hill and Jones, are enduring 
runners who could undoubtedly do well 
at longer distances and who to their en- 
durance add something of the sprinter’s 
fire, but yet lack that essential essence 
which would enable them to return any- 
thing like ‘‘ evens ”’ on the sprint path. 


Assuming that one is going into train-- 


ing for the half and one mile distances, 
which it may be as well for the novice 
to try himself out for at first, and bear- 
ing in mind Hjertberg’s axiom which 
appears at the commencement of this 
article, it will be necessary to do a good 
deal of jog-trot running on grass in 
tennis shoes for the first week or so in 
order to strengthen the muscles and 
avoid shin-soreness. 

During the training it is essential that 
the athlete should not only prepare his 
body and perfect his style; he must also 
educate himself as a perfect judge of 
pace by working out the maximum speed 
he can hold over the various sections of 
the race. 

When the legs are beginning to get 
condition the athlete should begin to try 
himself out at 440 and 660 yards, taking 
care to do his work at the pace he thinks 
he can maintain for half a mile. It 
should be his aim now to run the quarter 
in say 60 secs. and the 660 yards in round 
about 1 min. 35 secs., as this form of 
gradual training should lead him up ulti- 
mately to 2 mins. to secs, for the half; 
but the first-class youngsters, who is 
going to run his half in 2 mins., must 
aim at 1 min. 26 secs. for the 660 vards. 

There is something more to be con- 
sidered by schoolboys and young univer- 


sity runners, however, and that is the 
standard appertaining in the great open 
competitions in which they will, no 
doubt, wish to take part later on; and in 
this connection it may be said that the 
initial quarter of a first-class half mile, 
race is not infrequently run in 54 secs., 
and that the first lap of a one mile race 
of the same class may well be covered 
in something well under a minute, while 
Taber and Jones both beat 60 secs. in the 
last quarter of their sensational world’s 
record-breaking efforts. In all of which 
circumstances one may safely assume 
that the first-class middle distance 
runner should be able to run a single 
quarter mile at any time in about 54 
secs. 

Style in running the half and one 
mile is all important to the youngstei 
who, if he once acquires a bad technique, 
will find it extremely hard to eradicate 
his faults. The novice should in the first 
place study his own style in comparison 
with that of some great runner at the 
distance for which he is preparing him- 
self. 

One may assume as a basic principle 
that style in middle distance running is 
the same for everyone, and yet the fact 
remains that there are quite a number ot 
varying points in technique particularly 
suited to individuals. In the body are 
many muscles, each of which must be 
made to perform its correct functions in 
concert with its companions, and in this 
connection careful note should be taken 
of the fact that the arms contribute to 
the propulsion of the body in due pro- 
portion with the legs. 

The middle distance runner runs 
upon the ball of the foot to lessen the 
shock to the muscles of the feet and legs, 
and also for the purpose of endowing his 
stride with greater springiness. He 
should remember that it is not necessary 
for him to lift his knees so high as does 
the shorter distance runner. His whole 
object should be to build up such nervous 
force as will enable him to move lightly 
and with the most complete degree of 
elasticity; the arms should swing easily 
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at the sides, bent at the elbows, and this 
swinging movement should be carried 
out steadily forward and back. He 
should also take care that the feet are 
placed down under the body, otherwise 
the muscles will not function effectively. 

I have often spoken and written of the 
possibility of acquiring the habit of rest- 
ing in the course of a race, without in 
any way decreasing one’s pace. This 
knack must, of course, be acquired in 
training, and it is done by varying the 
length of the stride. From time to time 
the runner should let his legs swing 
freely, or perhaps loosely is a better term, 
seeming to rest for an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of time upon each stride. This 
mode of progression should be changed 
again shortly afterwards to quicker, 
shorter strides. There is another reason 
for varying the length of one’s stride in 
training, which is that by so doing one 
acquires more perfect control of the body 
and legs. 

Care should be taken that the feet do 
not ‘‘ pound ”’ too hard upon the track, 


as this is a very fruitful source of shin 
soreness. 

The whole object of training 
acquire the facility of running a little 
more than the necessary distance lightly 


is to 


and with a free and easy stride. There 
is one further condition as regards the 
arm carriage which must in no wise be 
neglected, and the runner should remem- 
ber to let the arm pass the body on its 
forward swing as the rear leg is 
straightened; the forward swing should 
not be checked as the elbow passes the 
hip, otherwise the smooth progression of 
the whole body onward will be completely 
broken up. 

Arm carriage is an extremely difficult 
matter to deal with, as many men have 
somewhat ungainly arm action which vet 
appears to suit them perfectly. I think 
itis more or less safe to sav that if a 
man carries his arms easilv and naturally 
he has probably got the roots of the right 
movement in him, but one must be very 
sure that the manner in which he is 
moving does not tend to decrease his 
momentum. 


Poise of the head is another matter 
which must not be neglected, for if the 
head is not held well up as in walking, 
it will be impossible for the runner to 
breathe freely. This is particularly im- 
portant to distance runners who have to. 
rely so largely upon their second wind, 
which is a well-known essential. of suc- 
cess at distances of a mile or over. So 
far as the mile is concerned the reaction,. 
termed second wind, takes place usually 
somewhere in the third quarter mile. 

When the second wind does come it is. 
a perfect godsend to the runner, but it is 
not, as so many youngsters seem fondly 
to imagine, a physical action which comes. 
with a jerk, and is, therefore, perceptible. 
Many there are who do not realise when 
the second wind has arrived, and yet 
others, who have no need of it, and who 
do not get this relief in so short a dis- 
tance as a mile, but in neither case need 
they feel uneasy. 

I have spoken already of sore shins. 
Chafed toes cause almost as much mis- 
chief; but these are the more easily 
avoided if one purchases a pair of 
chamois leather toe-socks, costing about 
ninepence and commonly known as 
‘* pushers.’’? The distance runner’s shoes 
do not require to fit so closely as the 
skin-tight foot gear of the sprinter, 
but all the same the athlete who hopes 
for pre-eminence would be well advised 
to have his shoes made for him, since a 
good kit is a considerable asset towards 
success. 

In an earlier part of this article I have 
already stated that the athlete should get 
himself into training gradually for the 
middle distances, as indeed for all 
events. In some places it is possible to 
run indoors during the winter months, 
but these are few and far between, and 
the athlete who is unable to keep himself 
in trim in this way, or by means of 
winter games, would be very well advised 
to devote fifteen minutes each morning 
to the system of exercises designed bv 
Lt. J. P. Miiller, of the Royal Danish 
Engineers, and set forth in his book, 
‘* My System.”’ 

In the initial stage of training, in 
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which I| suggested that tennis shoes 
should be used, the athlete should run 
until he feels fatigue, after which he 
should walk about the ground awhile, 
and when he feels thoroughly rested, 
essay a few more easy runs. In this way 
he will work the soreness out of his 
muscles gradually and without any risk of 
overstraining. 

In the first week of serious training 
the athlete should confine himself to half 
speed work, running say two miles on 
Monday, a mile on Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, and half a mile on Wednesday and 
Saturday ; for the rest of the first month 
I would suggest two miles at half speed 
on Monday, three-quarters of a mile a 
little faster on Tuesday and Thursday, 
with several fast sprints of a furlong 
each on Wednesday, and a moderately 
fast quarter mile on Saturday in the 
second and third weeks, and a fairly fast 
half mile on the Saturday of the fourth 
week. 

In the second month of training the 
greater part of the work should be done at 


three-quarter speed, with time trials at 


the two distances on alternate Satur- 
days. As this is so important a matter, 
however, I had better, perhaps, treat of 
the training in a little more detail. 

In the first week of the second month 
there should be a fairly fast three- 
quarter mile on Monday at three-quarter 
speed, half a mile on Tuesday, several 
fast furlongs on Wednesday, and an easy 
mile which will enable the runner to 
study his technique on Thursday, and 
this in preparation for the half mile time 
trial on the Saturday. In the second 
week Monday’s and Wednesday’s work 
is identical, on Tuesday a fast quarter 
should be run, Thursday a fast half, and 
on Saturday the best mile possible 
against the watch. 

The third Monday in the second month 
shows a big variation, since the runner 
should travel a steady two miles, practis- 
ing how to rest by the alternation in the 
stride and thinking all the time about 
his technique. Tuesday’s and Wednes- 
day’s work is the same as the week be- 


fore, Thursday a steady mile should be 
run studying the style but without rest- 
ing, and on Saturday there should be a 
half mile time trial. 

In the fourth week the runner should 
go a quarter of a mile at his best speed, 
but without calling upon himself for that 
final electric burst of speed which the 
wise runner reserves for competition. On 
Tuesday half a mile fairly fast, on Wed- 
nesday three fast furlongs run in the 
manner of sprinters who should get right 
up on to the tips of their toes. Thurs- 
day a very steady 1,320 yards to keep 
the muscles supple. On Friday, as 
throughout all the training, the athlete 
should rest, and on Saturday run a one 
mile time trial. 

In the third month of training, work 
should be so arranged that the fourth 
week culminates in the competition for 
which training has been undertaken. The 
athlete should again go two miles on the 
Monday, running very steadily and 
studying resting by the variation of his 
stride. On Tuesday he should run half 
a mile at three-quarter speed and on 
Wednesday a quarter mile well within 
his time schedule, so that he is abso- 
lutely certain of being able to hold his 
pace through the initial quarter of a hard 
run half. On Thursday the usual steady 
mile should keep his muscles lissom, and 
on Saturday he should run a half mile 
time trial. 

The second week of the third month 
begins on the Monday with a fast half 
mile, followed by a fast quarter on the 
Tuesday and three or four sprinter’s 
dashes of a furlong each at full speed. 
On Thursday a nice easy three-quarter 
mile, and on Saturday a one mile time 
trial. 

Monday of the third week the sole 
work of the athlete should consist of a 
fast quarter; on Tuesday he should run 
a fast half, and on Wednesday the usual 
three or four one furlong dashes. On 
Thursday the usual steady work, the 
distance this time being a mile, and on 
Saturdav he should run his 880 yards 
time trial. 
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This, in reality, brings the athlete to 
the end of his training, and he should be 
now so fit that he can afford to make 
himself fitter by resting for a few days, 
but he must not rest too long; and so, 
on Monday of the eighth week he will 
travel a fast half mile and on Tuesday a 
very steady mile. On Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday he can take com- 
fortable walks, but should do no track 
work. On Saturday morning (compe- 
tition day) he should keep off his legs as 
much as possible; but, most important of 
all, half an hour before the race for which 
he is training is due to take place, he 
should go out and jog a few hundred 
yards to get his blood flowing freely and 
to limber up his muscles, and he should 
then go back to the dressing-room, wrap 
a blanket round him and rest until he is 
called out to take part in the race. 


It is all important that the athlete 
should remember that no matter how fit 
he himself or his trainer may make him, 
he will not infrequently be beaten by 
men who are not his equals if he does 
not study tactics and strategy. 


Perhaps the annual athletic meeting 
between Oxford and Cambridge at 
Queen’s Club provides the best example 
of what is known as track tactics; in the 
half mile the first string is provided 
with a second string to act as_ pace- 
maker, and in the one mile and three 
miles races the first string is provided 
with two companions who also act as 
pacemakers to him; and these second 
and third strings should be chosen upon 
previous running which has shown that 
they have the necessary ability to take up 
the running and carry their leader on at 
the right pace and the right time, but 
also they should be chosen with a view 
to their ability to understudy the star 


should any misfortune befall him or 
should he crock up in the race. 

in a half mile a very great deal de- 
pends upon having a reliable second 
string to carry the first string along at 
exactly the right pace for 600 yards. If 
the pacemaker is travelling too slowly the 
crack will have to pass him and make 
his own pace. If, on the other hand, the 
pacemaker travels too fast and the man 
he is pacing tries to hang on to him, he 
will show several seconds less than his 
best when the post is passed. 

In a half mile the man who can do 
round about 58 secs. for the quarter and 
who can last for 600 yards should be 
quite fast enough to get a real champion 
to show the very best there is in him. 
I suppose the ideal system of taking a 
great champion through to a_ record- 
breaking performance is to have an even- 
running and reliable pacemaker, who is, 
however, trained on a different plan to 
the champion, in that he is given only 
enough work to ensure that his modest 
ability does not vary and whose training 
is checked by the timekeeper’s watch to 
see that his progress corresponds with 
that of the champion. Both must be 
taught to run to schedule over the inter- 
mediate stages of the course, as the 
ability to do this, combined with the 
strict adherence to the schedule, are two 
of the main factors of success in record 
breaking. 

Will-power, particularly the courage 
to wait, forms no inconsiderable part of 
the distance runner’s equipment; it is, in 
many respects, the finest form of strategy 
to be able to pick upon the most dan- 
gerous of your rivals and so to incon- 
spicuously dog his footsteps that he does 
not become aware of your presence or 
intentions until you are ready to take the 
whip-hand of him. 
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By MOSSIE LINTON. 


T is wonderful how complex a situa- 

tion can be evolved out of very little 
if the protagonists are sufficiently deter- 
mined in the attack, and in the present 
mild chaos over the implements of the 
game, championship conditions and 
minor troubles, the patient and long- 
suffering gentlemen in whose hands the 
adjustment of such matters lie must re- 
call with some sympathy the feelings of 
Pinecoffin in Kipling’s ‘‘ Pig.’’ At least 
one may be pardoned for thinking so 
after reading an apology pro vita sua 
of their manifesto issued to the press last 
month. Further, we cannot help think- 
ing that, like Pinecoffin, they fell rather 
softly at the outset. A little firmness 


then might have prevented complications 
later, and at least one sound writer, who 
is in a position to know what is going on, 


has begun to see what the outcome of it 
all may be. We have more than once 
drawn attention to the danger about 
which Major Guy Campbell sounds a 
warning note in the March number of 
The Golfing Monthly. <As_ the im- 
mortal Whisky Bill once remarked: 
‘* This ‘ always the lil gentleman ’ habit 
you Britishers has gotten’s mighty useful 
for smooth runnin’, but there’s_ times 
when a swift kick where it'll do most 
good is apt to bring the other fellow to 
his senses.’? Whatever may be the up- 
shot of the various experiments on the 
ball, it is a little pathetic to reflect on 
the feelings of the vast majority of 
struggling players as they constantly 
hear that the object of these tests is to 
prevent the game from becoming too 
easy. It is a commonplace that 
amongst our leading professionals, and 
in a less degree amongst our foremost 
amateurs, there is practically nothing to 
choose until they reach the putting 
greens: then indeed they show them- 
selves to be very human beings. It 


. sophisticated to be logical. 


matters little therefore with what kind of 
ball they play, and as numerically the 
proportions of these top-sawyers is a 
fraction of one per thousand of players, 
our old friend the average golfer must 
feel rather neglected. Golf can never be 
made too easy even for the expert so 
long as hazards exist and putting (with 
the stymie) remains an integral part of 
the game, and the process of reasoning 
which reaches the conclusion that for the 
good of the game legislation in the 
sphere of implements must always be 
directed at the few Olympians, is too 
It would be 
just as reasonable to advance the theory 
that because the Grand National fences 
are of a certain height and stiffness con- 
sequent on the class of horse that runs 
at Aintree, all the steeplechase fences in 
the country should be the same. 

Yet the problem of the ball remains, 
and in a very acute form, but it is, we 
are convinced, quite impossible that it 
can be settled by any limitations govern- 
ing size and weight, so long as manu- 
facturers are free to work their will on 
the interior economy of the ball. To-day 
there is nothing whatever to prevent any. 
maker, at the cost of extra time and 
material, effecting alterations in the com- 
position—core, winding, and so on—of 
a special ball, still within any given 
diameter and weight, which will enable 
it to travel further than any existing 
ball. What therefore is to prevent him 
producing a quantity of such extra special 
balls for purposes of advertisement and 
for certain purposes of play? ~- Such 
things are not unknown to-day, but, as 
this is not a lecture on ethics, there is no 
need to linger over the moral aspect of 
such matters. We are only concerned to 
emphasise that, developing along the 
present lines, a ball that will be equal for 
all is impossible. Assuming therefore two 
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important factors, viz., that the present 
attitude of the Committee is an endeavour 
to evolve a ball that will be the same to 
everybody, and that at the same time will 
prevent the use of a ball so constructed 
that it will carry and run distances which 
would make existing holes appear ridicu- 
lous, it certainly can never be done by 
allowing the use of a ball with a built-up 
interior. 

The thing is simply not possible. It 
remains therefore either to abandor: all 
further experiments and tests and to 
allow us to play with what we like, 
nothing barred, or—to go back to the old 
gutty ball. And why not? The very 
highest amateur and professional opinion 
still favours the gutty and would welcome 
a return to it, as also, we fancy, would 
most players who learned their golf when 
the gutta-percha ball was the only one 
in use. The sole reasons for the popu- 
larity of the Haskell and its brood were 
that it felt easier to hit, mistakes were 
not so drastically punished, a half-topped 
ball was often as useful as the clean 
shot, and, chiefly, it attracted a horde of 
players who otherwise would probably 
have left it alone. Is all this a desirable 
consummation? Pressure of space pre- 
vents us discussing the suggestion more 
fully in this number, but it may astonish 
the majority of our readers to know that 
the gutty is, from choice, still often used 
by first-class amateurs, although of 
course not in open competition. Quite 


recently this question of reinstating the 
gutty ball was being threshed out by a 
number of golfers, all of whom had been 
‘* brought up ”’ on the old ball, and the 
only argument against it was that it 
might have the result of causing a lot of 
people to stop playing—‘‘ and a dashed 
good thing if it did’’ was the general 
verdict ! 

It will be interesting to see how the 
new scheme for controlling the entries 
will work this year at Prestwick, where 
the Amateur Championship commences 
on the 22nd of this month. It is eleven 
years since Mr. Hilton won the last 
amateur championship played there, 
beating Mr. Lassen rather easily in the 
final, and we fancy that golfers who took 
part on that occasion will find that recent 
alterations to the historic links have 
greatly improved them. We fear that 
the crowd of spectators will prove to be 
a nuisance this year, but, of all clubs, 
Prestwick may be relied on to take ade- 
quate steps for control and avoid the mix- 
up that frequently occurred in the early 
stages at Hoylake last year. The Open 
Championship follows exactly one 
month later over St. George’s, Sandwich, 
and if last year’s crowds, mustering 
under a_ restricted railway service, are 
any criterion, this is another matter that 
the powers that be may require to take 
in hand. The behaviour of ignorant 
spectators in the last two vears has been 
positively disgraceful. 
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Trout in Winchester Streets 


BY 


VIATOR. 


T is not a legend that there are trout 

in the streets of Winchester. And 
the fishing for them is public. He who 
will may catch them. They are worth 
catching, too. The fisherman ‘ starts 
forth early in the morning and returneth 
more often than not exceedingly late at 
night smelling of strong drink, and the 
truth is not in him.’’ But perish the 
thought that this definition should be 
mentioned in the hearing of Winchester 
fishermen, for they are singularly truth- 
ful. Many of them whom I have met 
and with whom I have talked and fished 
have appeared to be almost incredibly 
free from a tendency even to exaggerate. 
I have seen them prove their words by 
masterly deeds. 


The public fishing water begins at 
Water Lane, by a disused mill, a stretch 
of fast, rough water of good depth, with 
a deep hole at the fork of the stream near 
the end of the mill garden, and fishable 


for a distance on both sides. The next 
public opening, which is reached by a 
street parallel to the stream, gives access 
on one side to a length of fairly fast but 
smooth water of fair depth and usually 
for the most part very clear. You come 
next to St. Swithun’s Bridge, at the 
bottom of the High Street. Beneath this 
bridge is a favourite retreat of goodly 
fish; the water surges out fast and 
broken and for a gunshot flows roughly 
along the first part of the ‘‘ Weirs.’’ On 
the available bank for fishing, from St. 
Swithun’s Bridge along the Weirs till 
you get to Simmonds Mill, is a wide, 
esplanade-like footway, on the Cathedral 
side of the water. 

There is then a gap till Black Bridge, 
from which vou go on through the 
meadows by the College boat-house and 
past St. Catherine’s Hill, but the fishing 


beyond the boat-house is of little account. 
Individual fishermen of course have their 
favourite haunts, and the most favour- 
able spots necessarily alter according to 
the time of year and day and the con- 
dition of the water. The most popular 
all-round resort seems to be. the Weirs. 

In case of doubt as to which is public 
water you may find out for the trouble 
of asking almost anyone who comes 
along with an eye significantly on the 
stream. There is no necessity or excuse 
for trespassing unwittingly with your 
body, but it may be that the business end 
of your line will occasionally commit a 
slightly technical offence through the 
vagaries of the brook. It is the rule of 
custom on these waters to fish fine and 
as far off as you can. Custodian gar- 
deners may sometimes have cut an errant 
line, but tell it not in Winchester ! 

The season begins on February 1th 
and the limit is nine inches. The fishing is 
neither very pleasant nor profitable till the 
genial sun and zephyr breeze exclude 
those cool north-eastern gales. As in all 
fishing, to invite consistent luck it is a 
big help to know your water, and to 
pluck your day even to the hour. To be 
at all successful on this precious public 
water, which flows unceasingly by and 
under the city’s historic streets, you 
should take heed of local conditions and 
requirements. The trout here are not 
fools among fish, nor do they gratify 
with any degree of alacrity the aspira- 
tions of the self-satisfied novice, who 
might almost as well cast his lures ex- 
pectantly on to the house-tops as upon 
these crystal waters. 

The tackle used is simple and involves 
no reckless outlay. From every point of 
view it must be the best for the purpose 
or it would not be in such high esteem 
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by the citizen experts. The rod is a 
somewhat powerful relation in whippi- 
ness to the modern  fly-rod. The 
favourite hook is No. 16 gold on 5 x gut, 
a yard from the hook the cast may be a 
degree or two less fine; the float a goose 
quill with scarlet tip. The surprising line 
is Coates’s sewing cotton No. 24. It 
. does not matter so long as the landing- 
net is efficient in size and strength for 
dealing with definite leviathans. 

It is not so many years ago that a 
monster trout of 12} Ibs. was landed 
from this public water, the very same 
water in which you and I may freely fish 
to-day and in which there are still mag- 
nificent fish. This extra-super ‘‘ ten- 
pounder ’’ is sufficiently the record fish 
for the water. It is not reasonable to 


suppose the water now contains equally 
grand specimens, at any rate in shoals, 
but it seems there are undoubtedly more 
than one or two really great fish. 

One of an enthusiastic band of fisher- 
men brothers of life-long local experience 


caught a beauty of 4} Ibs. last summer, 
and another of the said brethren got one 
of 34 lbs. a year or so before. Both 
these fish were merely the heaviest of a 
number of specially nice ones to the 
credit of a family. Fishermen are by no 
means scarce in Winchester, and a good 
proportion of them can and do catch fish. 

Most of the fishing is done with bait, 
and consequently may rather excusably 
be regarded disapprovingly by the out- 
and-out dry-fly purist. But, for one 
thing, the dry-fly man would find that the 
water in which the public may fish is not 
suitable for his method. There is a piece 
a cast or so long, towards the end of the 
Weirs, near a sluice-apparatus, where 
from the end of May, when everything is 
right and fish are rising, something may 
be done and is done with the dry-fly. 
At all events there is no need to condemn 
or despise the bait-fishing. There is 
plenty of art in it. Till he has had a 
good deal of patient and _ persevering 
practice the average man who loves to go 
fishing will find there is rather too much 
art in it. 


The experts, who are manifestly right, 
hold it to be essential that your bait shall 
be presented naturally to the fish, that is 
it must precede the float (though a float 
is not always used) and any part of the 
cast and line. Quick and well-trained 
perception of a bite (or what may be a 
bite) is required, and correspondingly 
quick action. You have a lot of line out 
as the stream takes your bait farther and 
farther down, and it is not so easy as it 
looks to have the line the whole time 
appropriately taut enough to strike be- 
fore a fish has time to remedy its mis- 
take. This particularly refers to fishing 
with a miniature hook and bait. 

A good-sized piece of bread is occa- 
sionally employed, and when this bait is 
used it is attached to a small triangle 
(or ‘* set of threes ’’), and a fish that is 
completely tempted may hook itself. 
When a minnow is tried and a fish 
answers the invitation the strike should 
be judiciously deferred. Shelled shrimps 
and caddis-grubs are among the ap- 
proved baits in the earlier part of the 
season. These trout do not habitually 
respond to worms, but will take them 
quite freely after a regular course of 
friendly education with such common- 
place fare. 

The bait of the season is the maggot or 
gentle. The gentle onslaught does not 
begin on an extensive scale till the 
requisite bait, which is so literally pro- 
duced in corruption, can be easily and 
inexpensively obtained—that is when the 
industrious bluebottles sally forth, which 
depends on the weather. Young rooks 
and gentles usually come together, the 
latter, it may be, through the medium of 
the young rooks. Though perhaps it is 
not entirely convenient, it is undoubtedly 
pleasant to have a friend who has a 
wholesale ‘‘ maggotorium’’ and_ is 
skilled at cleansing and deodorising 
them. By the way, should a man upset 
a parcel of cods’ heads in the street, any 
time from the middle of April till the end 
of the summer, vou may safely bet he is 
a fisherman or the devoted ally of some- 
one who is. The same applies to a 
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person dangling a bunch of young rooks 
by a discreet string—if he declares he is 
not going to eat them himself and won’t 
Jet anyone else. 

When the gentle period is in full 
swing the fishermen often go down to 
the water in couples, one to do the fish- 
ing and the other to carry a tin about the 
size of a 4-lb. treacle container and 
manipulate its restless contents as may 
be deemed expedient. For these shrewd 
trout are seldom to be beguiled by a 
maggot apiece, their suspicions must 
first be lulled by a riotous feast, till it is a 
‘case of all is safe that can be reached by 
determined effort. |The accomplice in 
charge of the bait-tin will cast a few of 
the delicate morsels into the water some 
yards up-stream while his colleague of 
the rod watches to see if the fish acknow- 
ledges their arrival within range. If all 
goes according to plan the trout con- 
‘cerned is a semi-doomed fish, though 
some distasteful experience of rather too 
recent date may yet save a risky repe- 
tition. There follow anxious moments 
both for fisherman and fish, and both 
deserve most of their luck. 

Part of the remarkable success of some 
of these astute trout catchers is primarily 
due to wonderfully trained eyes for spot- 
ting a fish. Most of the experienced 
local men, whether fishermen or not, 
have a useful eye for a fish, but some-of 
them have the facility in an extraordin- 
ary state of culture. Good sight of 
‘course helps, but it is more a question of 
seeing what vou look at. All the fisher- 
men I have encountered on this extra- 
ordinary water gave the impression at 
‘once of being excellent sportsmen in the 


spiritual sense, and | envied their skill 
and the nicety of their art. I was a 
stranger but they promptly denied them- 
selves to give me helpful advice and most 
readily volunteered all manner of useful 
information and bade me welcome of 
their homes. 

It is not a leisurely form of fishing. 
There is no possibility of falling into the 
mildest state of meditation, at least if 
you would make any serious effort to 
take a trout. You must be prepared to 
suppress all feeling of nervousness or 
self-consciousness. Till the novelty has 
rubbed itself off, to attempt to fish is a 
strange ordeal by water. There are so 
many people about, constantly passing 
and re-passing and loitering and looking 
inquisitive, and apparently in one’s way. 
But you will soon become aware that 
they understand better than you could 
tell them how not to hamper the fisher- 
man, and they rejoice with whole- 
hearted politeness when something is 
attempted and something is done. 

Considering the number of people who 
fish and the number of trout caught it is 
astonishing that year after year there are 
so many to be still taken. The fishing 
would obviously be improved were a little 
stricter attention given to the matter of 
returning fish not up to the limit. It 
would be so well worth it. It does a 
man good to spend an hour or so of an 
early summer evening beside these price- 
less waters, and if he catches nothing 
himself it is almost as good to see some- 
one else do well. I have exceedingly 
delightful recollections of being present 
at the hooking and landing of several 
superbly warrantable fish. 
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Scandinavian Sport and Travel 


BY 


CAPTAIN F, A. M. WEBSTER, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. 


N the doorway of the hotel at Finse 

we got into, or on to, our skis; and, 
with a few days’ practice in hand, I was 
hoping for the laugh of ‘‘ John J.,” 
whom I warned against the steep slope 
leading immediately to the frozen, snow- 
covered surface of the lake which 
stretches to the foothills of the great Har- 
danger Glacier. Palmer, however, sur- 
vived the shoot, and, lost in admiration, 
I started after him; by the time the lower 
level was reached it would have been 


hard to say which was the hill and which 
was me, or to which part of my anatomy 
those tremendously 
attached. 

All the previous night a blizzard had 
been blowing, covering up every trace of 
yesterday’s tracks; that morning we had 


long skis were 


been told that the thermometer stood at 
‘‘ thirty below ’’; a statement we could 
well believe, since, in a few minutes, 
one’s frozen breath clung in icicles upon 
one’s moustache, and yet in so incredibly 
dry an atmosphere the cold was not at all 
troublesome, nor any particular amount 
of clothing necessary, provided one kept 
on the move. All the same the air was 
as keen as the edge of a newly sharpened 
sword; and the rapid rush down the 
slopes, when we had crossed the lake and 
really started ski-ing soon brought tears 
to unprotected eyes. 

So many people are ski-experts these 
davs that it would prove unprofitable to 
tell of our own first inexpert experiments, 
but there is this that must be said upon 
the matter. He who goes to Switzerland 
and elsewhere finds beautifully prepared 
runs for his delight; and yet elsewhere I 
think the real thrill of the game, as prac- 
tised in Scandinavia, the home of its ori- 
gin, must be missing; for your Scandi- 
navian ski-runner will have little or 
nothing to do with prepared tracks, except 


at say Holmenkollen when he is intent 
upon jumping and jumping only. 

To these sportsmen skis are as much a 
part of their national daily life as our 
boots are to us; and, not unnaturally, they 
like to wander whithersoever the spirit 
moveth them, up hill and down dale, 
across country or along the roads and 
tracks; and the visitor who goes out to 
them soon learns that he can only experi- 
ence the true delights of ski-ing by adopt- 
ing the Scandinavian customs. 

On the Hardanger Glacier, which takes 
four and a half hours to climb and an 
hour, or maybe half-an-hour, to descend, 
we soon learned that ski-ing in Norway is 
different from elsewhere since you must 
strike your own line and follow it. 

From one small table on the mountain 
slope one selects what appears to be a per- 
fectly smooth run-down of perhaps a 
quarter of a mile on a pretty steep gra- 
dient. But along that smooth spin there 
are sudden unexpected rises and falls (in 
more senses of the term than one), even a 
drop of a few feet here and there; but, 
most difficult of all, appalling inconsisten- 
cies of surface to throw down the novice 
and also, not infrequently, the expert. 

A long slide of hard, smoothly frozen 
snow accelerates the pace tremendously, 
so that the proper bracing of the thigh 
muscles and the most admirable balance 
alone save the ski-runner from landing 
flat on his back; on the other hand, soft, 
powdery snow, such as crops up fre- 
quently upon every run, suddenly retards 
the flying progress, so that the unwary 
sportsman is hurled forward, and, maybe, 
dives right over the toes of his own skis; 
a most undignified proceeding, as I told 
‘* John J.” more than once on our first day 
out. But he had his revenge in due course. 

There was one run, with a four foot 
drop in the middle which played the very 
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devil with one’s morale and_ successfully 
threw me at every attempt, but Palmer 
stuck to it with true American persistency 
and at last made it, not without thrills and 
tremors, but still standing above on his 
own proper feet. 

Early in the afternoon we were trekking 
(or should one say ‘‘ mushing ”’) across a 
vast field of virgin snow in a silence un- 
broken save by the soft purr of the skis 
sliding forward and the queer, crunching 
whine of ski-staves pressing down against 
hard-packed snow; presently the wind 
began to blow softly across the irridescent 
plain, and in an instant every gleam of 
green and gold and pink and yellow ice 
particles had disappeared. It seemed that 
the whole surface of the earth was flowing 
towards us, as that sudden and ever rising 
wind whipped up the loose top dressing of 
snow bearing it along in gently undulating 
waves. 

‘“ Hell!” said Palmer, ‘‘ this looks like 
the beginning of one of those blizzards 
Klem was speaking of.” 

He was right and I think at the back of 


our minds we were both almighty glad 


that the hotel was not too far away. For, 
although Mr. Klem, of the Finse Hotel, 
has made every possible provision for the 
safety of the voyageur who loses his bear- 
ings, as will be seen from the illustration, 
accidents are bound to happen in a place 
so high up, where blizzards arise suddenly 
and the snow will drift to a depth of thirty 
feet in a very short space of time. 

As we trekked back through the lower 
foot-hills and over the lake, with the sun 
just a goose-egg green mystery seen 
through a smother of whirling snow 
flakes, and nothing more, I think I realised 
for the first time in my life the true 
strength of the call of the Frozen North, 
the spirit-urge which sends men out to 
face death and the most damnable discom- 
forts in the waste spaces and the silence 
of the Arctic night; the wonderful call of 
the White Wilderness, which so seldom 
gives back to civilisation the child she has 
reclaimed. 

Wanderlust and the lure of the tropics, 
the insistent beckoning of the open seas, 


and the longing for strange cities 1 know 
too well; but this appeal of the abyssmal 
silence and the virgin whiteness was some- 
thing quite new, or so I thought at first. 
Then suddenly I realised that after all it 
was the same appeal as that of the wind- 
swept plains of the sun-washed South, the 
appeal of the empty desert and the empty 
sky, the true appeal of austerity to all that 
is best in man, and the everlasting nobility 
of the bareness of big spaces which prune 
life of its non-essentials. 

After such a small expedition as I have 
no more than hinted at one returns to the 
hotel tired out, but in an amazingly ex- 
hilarated frame of mind. Everyone is so 
attentive, so genuinely concerned and so 
really interested in the tale of one’s 
enjoyment. Then, before the great glow 
of the stinging fresh air has died down, 
there is English five o’clock tea in the 
lounge-hall, or in the still more wonderful 
smoking-room, where the fire glow from 
the vast open hearth, on which the logs. 
burn redly, plays strange tricks with the 
inlaid picture above the mantle, which 
looks as if it had been fashioned from 
beetles’ wing's and moonbeams. As we sat 
one evening by the fire smoking our pipes 
and perfectly content with life, Palmer 
broke the silence. 

‘*D’you know,” he said, ‘‘ that the 
World’s Skating Championships take 
place at Christiania in a day or two?” 

I took this as a delicately framed hint 
that it was a Special Correspondent’s job 
to get out and gather copy; further men- 
tion that the Championships commenced 
the season of Carnival determined me that 
it was, indeed, time for me to be moving. 

Klem sat up to see us off and we 
cracked a bottle of ‘‘ Boy” to our next 
merry meeting, before the train steamed 
in through the plank-tunnel snow shelters 
to take us down the other side of the 
mountains to the capital. I suppose one 
should mention, incidentally, that the 
sleepers aboard the Kun sovevogner, or 
sleeping cars, on the Norwegian State 
Railways are really excellent, so that the 
journey from Finse to the capital passed 
in complete oblivion until the steward put 
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SCANDINAVIAN SPORT AND TRAVEL 


in an appearance half-an-hou. before our 
destination was reached. 

The night train, which leaves Bergen at 
6.20, reaches Finse at midnight and 
Christiania towards seven o’clock the next 
morning; an interesting hour at which to 
arrive. The day life of the city King 
Christian ITV founded in 1624 is just com- 
mencing; outside the station are many 
motor cars, still called Drosche, a word 
which, with the general nature of the 
architecture, reminds one that Russia is 
not so very far away after all; a fact which 
is emphasised later when one travels on to 
Sweden, a land from which the shadow of 
the Bear is not yet by any means re- 
moved. There are many sleighs also, the 
which, although one expected to see them 
and is perfectly familiar with the convey- 
ance through the medium of many pic- 
tures, yet strike an unexpected note of 
surprise in the voyageur’s mind, when he 
first realises that a sleigh can ever be a 
vehicle forming an integral part in the 
daily life of a nation. But in Christiania, 
although the motor car—American makes 
mostly, and more Dodge motors than 
others I should say at a guess—has come 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT FINSE (IN WHITE 
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to stay, the vehicle which moves on run- 
ners Can never be entirely ousted. 

There are still to be seen many rich, fur- 
robed equippages, moving swiftly to the 
accompaniment of sleigh bells; behind 
them the fur-helmeted and _ fur-caped 
driver sits perched high and handling the 
reins over the heads of his master and 
mistress. Scooters for children have no 
wheels, but are fitted with two steel run- 
ners set fore and aft, all the municipal 
vehicles are on runners, and every motor 
bicycle is fitted with a ski at either side, 
upon which the rider rests his feet. 

From the station the splendid Carl 
Johan’s Gate sweeps right up to the gate 
of the King’s Palace, a superb boulevard 
in summer and an imposing prospect in 
winter, where bands are playing always 
and people passing to and fro continually. 
Half-way up stands the Parliament Build- 
ing and here the street widens into an 
avenue of which any European capital 
might well be proud. This avenue forms 
the promenade for the life and fashion of 
the city. Here, too, is situated the 


National Theatre, fronted by statues of 
the great Norwegian dramatists, Ibsen, 
Bjérnstjerne and Bjérnson; on the other 
side of the way the University, behind 
which is a sight no Anglo-Saxon—I use 
the term advisedly to embrace all Ameri- 


cans—should miss. No less than two 
actual Viking ships, two of the frail craft 
in which our sturdy forbears faced the 
dreaded North Sea passage, which, inci- 
dentally, keeps many of their descendants 
to-day from visiting the land of our origin. 
I say again that every Anglo-Saxon who 
has the shadow of an opportunity of so 
doing should see those ships, so typical 
of Norwegian seafaring life of 8co years 
ago; for to do so is to understand some- 
thing of the inherent hardihood and manli- 
ness of those fierce creeksmen who harried 
the English coast, which, thank God, 
have not yet died out entirely in us, their 
descendants. 

Going up from the State Railway Sta- 
tion to the Hotel Bristol, at which I would 
certainly recommend the visitor to Chris- 
tiania to stay, one passes through the 


market. At that time of day, round about 
7 a.m., the ‘* Bloom-handlers ” are begin- 
ning to bring their stalls into the Square, 
and I chuckled to myself as I thought 
what our own flower-vendors would say 
were they compelled to bring their wares. 
to market in a miniature greenhouse 
perched upon runners, and with the 
majority of the blossoms for sale still 
growing in pots. Other things struck me 
as I passed along towards the Bristol,. 
whither my luggage had preceded me; I 
was surprised, for example, by the fre- 
quency with which any question I put to. 
a passer-by was answered in excellent 
English, a language which all Norwegian 
children learn in schools for the best part 
of eight years, I believe. The kindliness 
of the people is shown in their significant 
habit of binding a wheat or barley-sheaf 
to window-sill or balcony for the susten- 
ance of the birds hard pressed by winter; 
their commonsense is exemplified by the 
manner in which every shop-keeper has a 
whirling electric fan set up in his window 
to keep the heat from condensing in steam 
upon the glass. 

About the Bristo! Hotel there is a spa- 
cious quietness and dignity, entirely de- 
lightful in that land of lasting friendships, 
where the sleeping fire is well hidden by 
an outward calm and an air of hardly 
broken reserve. There the service is per- 
fect and the terms not unreasonable for a 
hotel which ranks equal to almost any- 
thing one can find in London or in any 
other great capital, save, possibly, Paris. 
or New York. 

At the Bristol Hotel the restaurant is 
arranged round an admirable dancing 
floor, which, at luncheon, seems to be in 
possession of a pretty mannequin, much 
petted by the women folk; but towards 
tea-time, when the rag-time banjo band of 
Englishmen is in full swing, the real Terp- 
sichorean experts of every nationality take 
the floor, dancing with a delightful dignity 
and lithe grace which is meat and drink 
to the eye of the athletically artistic be- 
holder; there is an excellent orchestra, 
too, composed entirely of English women, 
and between the efforts of these two sets 
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of musicians the dancers are enabled to 
keep themselves going until well into the 
small hours; all of which leads the trained 
observer to apprehend that ‘‘things” may 
wake up upon occasion, as they have a 
habit of doing when people are fond of 
music and dancing and every known form 
of sport. 

When I got back from seeing the 
World’s Skating Championships the head 
porter—a great fellow abundantly blessed 
with the gift of tongues—told me, with a 
self-satisfied smile, as if he personally had 
arranged it all for my special edification, 
that that night the true Carnival rejoic- 
ings would commence with the Norske 
Skuespillersforbund Masque Ball, and he 
further indicated that as this was a spec- 
tacle one must on no account miss, he had 
had the forethought to secure for me a 
ticket—Heaven knows how he engineered 
it, for I heard afterwards that every ticket 
had been sold months ago; he had also 
provided a discreet domino. 

Dinner time disclosed a transformed 
restaurant surrounding a_ transformed 


dancing hall, from which the windows of 


the private salons high up in the walls 
looked down through a delicious medley 
of coloured balloons, lit by electric bulbs. 
as upon some splendid courtyard of old 
Spain. 

Towards ten o’clock the arrival of the 
revellers commenced, and again one was 
aware of a curious sense of unreality, 
caused by the spectacle of snow-sprinkled’ 
figures muffled to the eyes and hooded in 
vastly voluminous robes, from beneath 
which peeped the daintiest little feet, clad’ 
in fur-fronted snow-boots. The feeling 
that some magician was playing tricks 
arose, however, when the snow boots were 
kicked off to reveal still daintier shoes and’ 
slim, silk-clad ankles. Finally there 
emerged, as butterfles from the chrysalis. 
stage, radiant fairies, woodland nymphs,,. 
nearly nude Kanaka girls from the South 
Seas, with those wonderful grass skirts, 
which far and very far away we used to- 
call lava-lava, about their loins. The men 
were as variously, and in some cases as. 
gorgeously, or scantily, clad as_ the 
women ; and I must confess to the feeling” 
throughout that night, that just as these 


A NORWEGIAN ENJOYING A SNOW BATH IN THE DRY AIR OF FINSE. 


be 
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laughter-loving and yet reserved people 
had been swathed in many wrappings 
against the winter cold for months, and 
their minds mazed in conventions for three 
hundred and sixty days or so, so on this 
night in the exactly adequately heated 
atmosphere of the Bristol ball-room, which 
was sufficiently tropical to make the South 
Sea maidens seem quite in keeping, one 
felt that for that one night the Scandin- 
avians had thrown aside their swaddling 
clothes, both textile and mental, and that 
for just a few brief hours nothing on earth 
but the dance and the delight of dancing, 
.and maybe the touching of soft lips, was 
‘going to matter, nor did it; the dance 
started at half-past ten or thereabouts and 
—a most excellent breakfast was served 
upon the ball-room floor at half-past eight 
the next morning. 

It was a show I would not have missed 
for worlds, because it gave just one of 
those brief glimpses into the inner make- 
up of a nation which is so seldom vouch- 
safed to the wanderer, no matter how 
wide his experience may be. 


Curious, too, that as I sat at tea in the 
lounge next afternoon I saw many of the 
same people dancing and the same banjo 
band was busy; and yet about band and 
dancers alike there was an entirely dif- 
ferent atmosphere, their decorum had re- 
turned in exactly the same proportion as 


they had possessed it before. It was just 
as if a blind had been drawn back for an 
instant from a window, and one had 
glanced hurriedly into an unexplored room 
of a house the exterior of which was 
entirely familiar. 

In Christiania I met Captain Helge Lév- 
land, a sportsman of whom the Norwegian 
people are tremendously proud; and 
rightly so, since he is the best and biggest 
kind of World’s Champion in athletics. 
He won the Decathlon at the Antwerp 
Olympiad in 1920, an event which com- 
prises 100, 400 and 1,500 metres runs, 110 
metres hurdles, high jump, long jump and 
pole jump, shot put and throwing the jave- 
lin and discus. In addition to which Cap- 
tain Lévland, who is now Norwegian 
Director of Athletics, has won some 600 


prizes at various forms of sport and holds 
numerous records. To me Captain Lév- 
land was kindness itself, taking endless 
pains to ensure that every point of their 
athletic policy was made plain. 

In sport generally the Norwegians have 
an admirable system, for the Landesfor- 
bund, as the controlling association is 
called, has complete control of every form 
of sport. It is no good for the athletes to 
say ‘‘ We are going to hold a great meet- 
ing on such and such a date,” for the Lan- 
desforbund may well step in and say, 
‘* No, there is to be a big football match 
on the date you have selected. You must 
choose another!” This is admirable be- 
cause it means that in no case are there 
too many attractions at the same time; 
and, in consequence, every branch of sport 
is well supported by the public and each 
can be sure of an adequate gate. 

The Idrettsforbund, as the Athletic 
Association is called, is also well adminis- 
tered under the Presidency of Mr. Hans 
Olsen, of Bergen, and is all against pot- 
hunting. The cups given by the Idretts- 
forbund are trophies delightful to look 
upon, but of no great intrinsic value, as 
compared with the seven guinea ‘‘ pieces 
of furniture” demanded by the British 
handicap runner. 

It is a happy notion of King Haakon’s 
to give annually some half-dozen cups to 
each different association to present to 
those followers of the sport they adminis- 
ter who have done exceptionally fine per- 
formances. Then, again, the little silver 
badges, which indicate that the wearer has 
equalled or beaten standard in his own 
branch of sport, are delightful and justly 
coveted by all Norwegian sportsmen. 

In the past no Norwegian athletes have 
been seen in England, but this year Cap- 
tain Lévland is bringing over a team to 
take part in the English A.A.A. Champion- 
ships on June 30th and July 1st. Their 
performances will be well worth watching, 
especially those of young Hoff, the school- 
boy pole vaulter, who, or so all Scandin- 
avia seems to expect, will battle out the 
issue with Tirean of Sweden, also little 
more than a schoolboy, at somewhere 
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round about 13 ft., and that will mean a 
new British record. 

In this article I do not want to say any- 
thing about Holmenkollen, the hill from 
which such a glorious panoramic view of 
Christiania, fringed by its silvery fjord and 
inset amidst blackly-green fir trees, is ob- 
tained, because I shall hope to find space 
for some mention of the wonders when I 
write my article on the winter sports in 
Scandinavia, and especially the National 
Ski Jumping contest held on Holmenkol- 
len each February ; but, lest I should omit 
to mention it later on, do not forget the 
wonderful ‘‘ Fairy-Tale ” room at Holmen- 
kollen, carved in wood and painted from 
the design of Gerhard Munthe ; such carv- 
ing and such painting ! Wonderful chairs 
with a big peacock at the back of each, 
heads of amazing beasts upon either door- 
post, fairy scenes impanelled upon the 
walls and over all a beautifully propor- 
tioned ceiling. 

At Lillehamar, where the Sandvig collec- 
tion is not difficult of access to Christiania, 
the Gudbrandsdal begins and is the first of 
the two main valleys of the east country ; 
Osterdal, commencing at Elverum, being 
the second. 

It is to Gudbrandsdal that I want to con- 
fine my attention. There, where the road 
over the Dovre Mountains begins, Dom- 
baas stands 2,158 feet above sea level, and 
the valley is so full of variety that the 
traveller going up by train is entranced 
with the ever changing landscape as it 
passes before his eyes. 

Sombre woods, dark and lonely, cover- 
ing and quite filling even the valley bot- 
toms, may awaken poignant memories; 
but the mood cannot last, although its 
saddened grandeur may be relinquished 


with regret, for the broad spaces lie just 
around the next curve, smiling with 
spacious brightness, and here every inch 
of the whole sides of the valley are under 
prosperous cultivation. At last a broad 
expanse of bog is reached, and here the 
railway line ends, but north again lies the 
truly characteristic mountain-valley part of 
that country. 

In Gudbransdal there are many domestic 
features to attract the voyageur. First he 
will be struck with the size of the farm 
dwellings and the broad spaciousness of 
the principal house upon the hill, with its 
huge rooms and wide stairs, all testifying 
to the glory of the former landholders; and 
he is sure of being well received and hos- 
pitably entertained wherever he goes in 
that region, for here dwell the descendants 
of Norway’s medizval nobility, in whom 
the finely hospitable instincts of their fore- 
fathers still survive. 

The Gudbrandsdal farmer himself is 
seed of the loins of the founder of the 
Norwegian kingdom, Harald Haarfagre, 
who instituted the custom, which has not 
since been altered, that the doors of the 
Royal houses of Norway must never be 
shut to the stranger seeking shelter and 
sustenance, 

In this valley the curio collector may 
secure really beautifully carved and 
painted wood bowls and such, but he will 
be hard put to it to pay for them, simply 
because the Norwegian sense of hospitality 
carries the custom of gifts to the most 
quixotic lengths. 


(To be continued.) 


[The first of the articles on ‘‘ Scandi- 
navian Sport and Travel” appeared in 
the April issue of the Bapminton. ] 
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Partridges and their Nests 


BY 


OWEN JONES. 


E still have something to learn 

about partridges, and those who 
know most are the first to acknowledge 
they have still meed for study. 
Though mystery is the very salt of in- 
terest in so many things, it is seldom ac- 
ceptable in undue degree, certainly not in 
our knowledge of partridges. 

A large number of men who delight in 
partridge shooting are not only willing 
but keen to do what is possible and best 
for the birds’ welfare. The difficulty is 
to decide on what is the wisest course to 
pursue in one’s efforts to preserve and 
increase partridges against the coming 
of another September. Men who have 
not had much chance to learn in the 
school of experience, will naturally be at- 
tracted by such methods as are described 
as ‘‘ systems.” I am not aware that any 


of the so-called systems is infallible. They 


all mean time, trouble, and expense, and 
need expert operators. 

There is the ‘‘ French ’’ plan of pen- 
ning pairs separately, after the birds 
have paired naturally in a large common 
pen, each pair having a small pen with 
a roof to protect the young birds from 
rain for a while after hatching. Then 
there is the ‘‘ cock ’’ partridge system, 
for which it is claimed that bachelor cock 
partridges, which have been kept in 
readiness, may be induced to perform the 
function of foster-mother to broods of 
chicks hatched by fowls. Neither of 
these plans is particularly likely to be 
successful, even as far as it goes, and it is 
obvious that both of them are impractic- 
able except on a small scale. The cock 
partridge dodge may be ruled out as being 
more a curiosity than convenience. 

A good deal can be said in favour of the 
way commonly known as the ‘‘ Euston ”’ 
system. But a good deal can also be said 
against it. Briefly and roughly the 
Euston system includes finding as many 


nests as possible, picking up the eggs as 
they are laid (after, say, six have been 
laid), then substituting sham eggs, and 
putting the lifted eggs under fowls to sit 
on till they are chipped. Five in seven of 
the partridge hens whose eggs have been 
removed for incubation by fowls are 
allowed to sit on sham eggs, the other 
two have their nest utterly destroyed and 
so should lay a useful second batch of 
eggs. Should any of the five partridge 
hens allowed to sit on dummy eggs be 
destroyed or disturbed so that they for- 
sake, no real eggs are lost or ruined. If 
all goes well, the five sitters are ultimately 
given chipped eggs in place of the shams, 
and in a few hours the incubation will be 
completed by five birds of the eggs laid 
by seven. Another point, which may 
prove an advantage according to the 
weather, is that the hatching begins a 
fortnight earlier than if each bird were 
left to sit on and hatch her own eggs. 

The Euston system is better and 
simpler in theory than in practice. It 
involves far more work and walking on 
the part of the keeper than most people 
imagine; accuracy and regularity are 
essential. A keeper who is applying the 
Euston system as extensively as he can 
is not able for the time being to look 
after nearly as much ground as he other- 
wise could, so there should be a reason- 
able increase in the number of keepers 
normally adequate, which inevitably in- 
creases expense. 

Assuming that all goes well with the 
working of this system there should be 
roughly ten more chicks in each brood 
than there would be if the parent part- 
ridges had not been interfered with at all. 
Ten extra chicks are equivalent to an addi- 
tion to the natural brood of two-thirds 
its ordinary number, twenty-four (not 
more) chipped eggs being served out to 
each sitting partridge. This scheme for 
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producing large coveys wholesale sounds 
highly attractive, and it is fair to say that 
with exceptional good luck, in the matter 
chiefly of the weather, the result may be 
extremely gratifying. But all that 
human effort can secure is a promise of 
all-large coveys. It is also claimed for 
the system that since only chipped eggs, 
that is hatchable eggs, are finally pro- 
vided, there is no waste through birds 
sitting on addled eggs. This is a claim 
that may be ignored, since there is seldom 
more than one addled egg in a naturally 
incubated clutch, and instances in which 
there is not an addled egg are about as 
much the rule as the exception. 

When you have a sufficiently qualified 
keeper and the circumstances are con- 
venient, and expense is no particular 
object, the wisest course with regard to 
the Euston system is to try it on a 
modest scale, and confine its application 
to such early eggs as will thereby pro- 
duce chicks a fortnight before they would 
have appeared if the whole business had 
been left to the way of nature. You can 
thus have a nice number of big broods 
which may be favoured with good 
weather till they are old enough to with- 
stand a change for the worse at the time 
they would have been hatched naturally. 
The weather is a lottery which no system 
will ever alter. 

It is worth remembering that indifferent 
weather is proportionately more harmful 
to numerically large than to numerically 
small broods; because the more chicks 
there are to be brooded the more there are 
that can get only the rather inadequate 
positions beneath the protection of their 
parents, as it were outside berths which 
would be right enough in really good 
weather but not when it is wet and cold. 
The Euston system is the most practic- 
able, the simplest, and on the whole the 
best of all partridge systems, but it can- 
not rid you entirely of a gamble on the 
weather. Chicks hatched by the Euston 
system at the same time as those hatched 
entirely naturally have precisely the same 
weather to contend with, and if the 
weather is not very good I should have 
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more faith in the chances of the com- 
paratively smaller broods. 

As to rearing partridges by hand, it is” 
generally recognized that they do not 
respond very successfully to this form of 
assistance. Especially with the help of 
plenty of ants’ eggs they will do well in 
good weather, but it is not advisable to 
try to rear partridges by hand if it can 
be avoided. So much for the various 
methods which are commonly and some- 
what affectionately known as systems. 

You may do very much worse than put 
your trust in the way of nature. By all 
means help that way as much as possible, 
but bear in mind the golden rule of a 
minimum of interference. Even among 
men who have shot for years and years 
there are some who have rather hazy 
notions of the subject and season of part- 
ridges’ nests. May is the month of lay- 
ing; June of hatching. April 19th is the 
traditional date on which the keeper in 
the south prepares himself for the shock 
of finding the first partridge egg of the 
season, and it is often a Frenchman’s. 
During the rest of April occasional nests 
are found with a few eggs in them. The 
time of general laying varies a little from 
year to year, ten days or so earlier or 
later, but the average date for finding 
nests with about two-thirds of their ulti- 
mate complement of eggs is the second 
Sunday in May. The normal nesting 
time of partridges is spread over a period 
about half as long as that of pheasants. 
Partridges usually lay about fifteen eggs 
in a first nest, begin to sit about May 2oth, 
and to hatch about June 15th. 

Weeks before the time of eggs you 
may get a rough but useful idea of where 
there will be partridge nests, for the pairs 
may be seen again and again, even the 
last thing at night, near the same spot. 
A sudden outburst of distinctly gracious 
sunshine will set the pairs working the 
hedges and making many false scrapes, 
as the depressions they scratch out for 
their nests are commonly called. It is 
probable that the cock is responsible for 
many of these false nest-sites. | When 


the actual time of laying is near some 
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birds make a scrape a few several days 
beforehand, others appear to scrape and 
lay forthwith. Partridges while in the 
act of making a scrape do not expose 
themselves to the gaze of human eyes, 
but care should be taken not to disturb 
them when on the nest for laying, for if 
disturbed then, it is a hundred to one they 
will forsake. 


Useful work can be done so soon as 
there are genuine nest-scrapes by destroy- 
ing any of them that are unquestionably 
in a position which sooner or later would 
mean certain loss or destruction. You now 
and then have a bird that is most persis- 
tent in trying to stick to the site of a 
thoroughly dismantled scrape, but as a 
rule one stroke of a keeper’s boot is ample 
to make a partridge choose a fresh site. 
It may be that the situation of a scrape or 
of a nest with eggs is very exposed at the 
time of finding, but in a few days’ time 
there may be a great difference by reason 
of suitable herbage, which shoots up with 
extraordinary rapidity. To encourage an 
effective screen for a nest a great deal can 


be done towards training the growth of 
herbage by judiciously and gradually plac- 


ing dead pieces of twigs or bramble. Do 
not cut stuff with leaves which will wither 
and give the trick away. 

Eggs which it would be foolish to leave 
where they are found, or eggs which it is 
necessary to lift for some good reason or 
other, may be distributed among nests in 
‘* safe” positions, two or three to each 
nest. Sometimes when it is proved that a 
bird has forsaken, the cause will be a mole 
that has tunnelled into the bottom of the 
nest. This may happen while the bird is 
laying, in which case the eggs can easily 
be placed in other nests. But disturbance 


by a mole is more liable to occur when the 
bird is sitting, and consequently the eggs 
are generally spoilt before the misfortune 
is discovered. Even should the mischief 
be come upon before the eggs are hope- 
lessly chilled it is a very exceptional hen 
partridge who will overlook the affront 
and again sit on her eggs after removal, 
nest and all, a foot or two from the site of 
the intolerable upheaval. 

The first egg or two a partridge lays 
will often be left uncovered, but after that 
it is quite rare for a partridge to leave her 
eggs uncovered during the laying stage; 
it is the opposite when the sitting bird 
quits her nest to feed. Some laying birds 
cover their eggs so lightly that those in 
the middle of the nest can still be seen, 
others pile on the covering many inches 
deep. I think it is partly a question of 
whether or not there is plenty of suitable 
material at hand and partly the individual 
bird’s disposition. 

It is vastly easier to talk of finding all 
your partridge nests than to do it. Nest- 
ing places such as hedges and so forth 
vary greatly in making the finding of nests. 
in them difficult or comparatively easy. It 
is waste of time to try to find a large 
number of nests just for the sake of find- 
ing them. So long as you find a nest or 
two here and there all over your beat that 
will serve to show if anything is going 
wrong in any part. Partridges very sel- 
dom nest where they are from the first 
shut in by thick growth of underwood or 
herbage ; they like to be able to see what 
is going on at any rate in one direction, 
and to feel the sun without draught. But 
fortunately the verdure when it does start 
its spring race often saves an otherwise 
perilous situation. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


Years ago Mr. S. F. Edge was one of 
the great authorities on motoring, the 
pioneers of which, amongst whom he occu- 
pied a leading place, having practically 
inexhaustible fields to explore. This 
makes all the more extraordinary his tran- 
sition to a breeder of prize and pedigree 
live stock. His establishment at Gallops 
Homestead, Ditchling, Sussex, is growing 
one of the most important in the country. 
A bulky pamphlet is issued and may be 
had on application to Mr, Edge at the 
address given. It is copiously illustrated 
and conveys an idea of what Gallops 
Homestead is like. 

* * * * 

As regards the value of live stock the 
thoroughbred horse comes first. It is a 
fact that the late Mr. ‘‘Fairie” might have 
got 100,000 guineas for Gay Crusader had 
he been willing to sell, an amount more 


than double the record price, the £40,000 
for which Mr. J. B. Joel acquired Prince 


Palatine. These horse figures eclipse all 
others, but huge sums are paid for cattle. 
One of Mr. Edge’s bulls, Adbolton King 
Gwynn III is his curious name, was sold 
for 1,000 guineas, Prince of the Manor was 
bought as a calf for 1,250 guineas and his 
owner has since refused 4,000 guineas for 
him. The record price for a sow is stated 
to be 700 guineas paid for a large black. 


* * * * 


The Richmond Show will be held under 
the patronage of the King on Thursday, 
June 8th, and the two following days, in 
the Old Deer Park, Richmond. This is 
the week between the Epsom and Ascot 
Meetings and has always been considered 
the height of the London season. For the 
first time the ‘‘ Big Three ’”” Horse Shows 
will be held in unbroken sequence during 
June, Richmond leading off, followed by 
the International the following week and 
the Aldershot Command the last week of 
the month. Richmond promises to be in 
every way arecord. In spite of the deca- 


dence of the harness classes the horse is 
an immeasurable distance from being the 
extinct animal some people seem to 
imagine. 

* * * * 


That there is nothing new under the sun 
receives additional proof from an article 
on ‘‘ Horse Racing and Magic under the 
Roman Empire” in that excellent periodi- 
cal Discovery. In one respect indeed there 
is a change between racing then and now. 
We do not endeavour to stop horses for 
whose defeat we are anxious by the em- 
ployment of magic and spells. That is the 
way in which, we are instructed, attempts 
used to be made to ‘‘ get at” the favour- 
ites. Betting was heavy and Governments 
were too wise to make any endeavour to 
suppress it. The poet Martial complained 
that people would talk about racing in- 
stead of literature. There were four lead- 
ing stables, distinguished by colours, Red, 
White, Green and Blue, and the Emperor 
Caligula, it is recorded, an ardent Green, 
cleared away the rivalry of the Blues by 
poisoning their horses. 


* * * * 


The least vestige of decent taste on the 
part of whoever passed the film of the 
Grand National for the firm of Pathé 
would have prevented him from including 
the prolonged exhibition of the sufferings 
of the unfortunate horse whose leg was 
broken. Apparently it is considered a 
choice bit, and it may be so regarded by 
those who are devoid of humanity. We 
are spared nothing. The horse is shown 
trying more than once to canter about on 
three legs and finally giving up the at- 
tempt and dropping to the ground in evi- 
dent agony. We were commenting last 
month on the crude incompetence so char- 
acteristic of the British film industry—with 
some notable exceptions—and this cruel 
picture is an example of the lamentable 
lack of taste. 


ONSIDERING what excellent sport 

they afford, it is a source of wonder 
to me that wood-pigeons are not more 
keenly sought by the better type of 
fowler. They are difficult game, of 
course, but that, from the sportsman’s 
point of view, only adds to their charm; 
and, for that matter, many men expend 
quite as much time and trouble in the 
circumvention of birds, such as curlews, 
for example, who not only are harmful to 
nothing, but are not of sufficient use when 
secured to justify their slaughter. 
Pigeons, on the other hand, are in every 
sense legitimate game. No creatures 
are more destructive to the autumn crops; 
and they are, moreover, excellent table 
birds, and well worth working for. 

None the less, very few keen shooting 
men bother much about them. Indeed, 
they are generally considered a game- 
keeper’s perquisite more or less, and a 
careless shot at such birds as chance to 
come his way as a rule represents the 
maximum of interest that the owner of 
coverts takes in their fate. In a word, 
the tendency is to regard them as little 
better than vermin, and this is difficult to 
comprehend, for, personally, I cannot help 
thinking the wild, strong-winged pigeon 
an infinitely worthier quarry than the 
wary, but exceedingly insignificant snipe, 
or even the elusive woodcock, highly 
prized as these species are. 

Harassed, of late, to an unprecedented 
extent, the flocks which now frequent this 
part of the country compare poorly indeed 
with the vast hosts of birds which were 
no uncommon sight ten or fifteen years 
ago. One reads in the newspapers about 
the ‘‘ plague of wood-pigeons,” a stock 
expression, reports probably originating 
from agricultural fanatics, and at best 
second-hand. In actual case, they now 
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come singly or in tens where before they 
came in hundreds, or even thousands. 
During a cold snap in the winter of 1919- 
20, I did indeed encounter one immense 
flock, evidently migrants from the con- 
tinent. They hung about the district 
where I was then living in mid-Devon for 
perhaps the inside of a week, attracted 
by some exceptionally good root crops, 
upon which they had descended in alarm- 
ing force. Conditions being favourable, 
I made one or two assaults upon them, 
but, as it happened, was singularly un- 
lucky from one cause and another, and 
they passed on to other feeding grounds, 
with numbers little thinned by my indi- 
vidual efforts. Since then I have seen 
only residents, in flocks seldom number- 
ing a hundred at most. This numerical 
decline—for which the agriculturist is 
doubtless thankful—is mainly due to the 
big ‘‘ pigeon drives,” which were first put 
into practice in the West Country a year 
or two before the war. On_ specified 
dates every man and boy in the country- 
side who possesses or can beg, borrow, 
or steal a firearm of any description, sets 
out for the coverts at roosting time, to 
have a ‘‘ pop” at the incoming birds. 

Over areas comprising perhaps hun- 
dreds of square miles, every strategic 
point, i.e., every favourite wood, coppice, 
or clump of fir-trees, is occupied, and the 
pigeons can alight literally nowhere with- 
out being shot at. They are thus kept 
continually on the wing from covert to 
covert, toll being taken of them whenever 
they approach the tree-tops, until by 
chance they fly out of the danger zone, 
or night ends the unequal contest. 

This performance is repeated once or 
twice a week during February, and even 
early March, according to arrangement, 
and, all told, an incredible number of birds 
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is accounted for. When one remembers 
that most of these are residents, in many 
cases already beginning to pair, it is easy 
to imagine the effect upon the next sea- 
son’s stock. Indeed, if the system were 
to continue and become general through- 
out the country, one might look for the 
practical extermination of the species at 
no distant date. This, however, is un- 
likely. As the birds become less and less 
plentiful, interest in the shoots will wane, 
and if organised at all, fewer people will 
take part in them. So, though wild 
pigeons will probably never be so plentiful 
again, one hesitates to predict that they 
will ever become really rare. 

With regard to individual perform- 
ances, I have never had the good fortune 
to figure in connection with any of the 
record bags, about which so many tales 
are told. Indeed, these have always ap- 


peared nothing short of miraculous to me. 
I have no statistics to hand, but remem- 
ber having heard of upwards of three 
hundred wild pigeons falling to a single 
gun in the space of one afternoon—be- 


tween twelve and four, to be exact. This 
works out at considerably more than a 
bird a minute, involving almost con- 
tinuous shooting, and reads almost like a 
fairy tale to anybody who, like the writer, 


has followed and studied the breed for. 


many years, and learned to his cost how 
wild and unapproachable they are. The 
story is said to be quite authentic, but I, 
for one, should be very much interested 
to know under what circumstances the 
lucky sportsman came into touch with so 
vast a multitude of birds—for where one 
is killed, a score usually pass unscathed— 
how he contrived to get within their line 
of flight; whether the phenomenal bag 
was merely a stroke of good fortune or 
otherwise, and whether he took his shots 
singly, or fired into the ‘‘ brown ” of pass- 
ing flocks. 

Anyhow, as may be gathered from my 
previous remarks, one never sees such 
flights here in the West; nor, within my 
knowledge, has the total secured upon 
one occasion, by any individual fowler, 


anywhere approached three figures. Two 
gentlemen, shooting at Shillingford, near 
Exeter, a few years ago, secured over a 
hundred in the course of a morning, and 
one hundred represented the toll taken by 
me from a big flock which was ravaging 
a clover field at Catley, in Somersetshire. 
On at least two other occasions, I have 
known of approximate aggregates having 
been reached within a few days, but never 
at one stroke, so to speak. 

The best season for pigeon shooting, if 
one adopts the lie-in-wait method—as a 
rule the only effective plan—is unques- 
tionably autumn or early winter. Not 
only are the birds more numerous, but 
conditions are in every respect more con- 
genial for the pastime, and, most impor- 
tant of all, the country is less open, the 
brushwood to some extent still holds its 
leaf, and the problem of cover is solved in 
consequence. Later on, when the woods 
are bare, this becomes a source of diffi- 
culty, and often places the sportsman at 
a serious disadvantage. A blind is all 
very well for a day or two, but the birds 
so soon get shy of it, and, indeed, one 
needs to have several erected at different 
points, a frequent change of position be- 
ing above all things conducive to success, 
as I have many times proved. This, inci- 
dentally, applies to sport of all kinds, more 
or less, and it is a good rule never to 
approach any sort of game twice from the 
same direction if it can possibly be 
avoided. 

Pigeon shooting in the coverts at sun- 
down is often very good fun, but the time 
is so short, and there is seldom any chance 
to atone for a bad beginning. There, 
also, one’s outlook is too restricted, and 
if the foliage is thick it is extremely diffi- 
cult to take a flying shot. At the feeding- 
grounds, however, the game is more 
even-chanced, but he who adopts this plan 
is well advised to be at his post soon after 
dawn. About sunrise the earliest birds 
begin to arrive, and during the next hour 
or so they drop in faster than at any other 
period throughout the day. A _ great 
many men, I know, do not trouble to go 
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out until ten or eleven o’clock; but by 
that time the flocks have eaten their fill, 
are much more easily scared, and, as often 
as not, after being fired at once or twice 
quit the neighbourhood altogether. 

From twelve to two is also a favourite 
feeding time, but if disturbed then they 
usually depart for the woods, and, com- 
paratively speaking, the afternoon is of 
very little use. I have shot forty birds 
before lunch, and then waited for the re- 
mainder of the day without emptying 
another cartridge. 

Early in the season almost any large 
field of clover, newly sown, is tolerably 
sure to be visited by pigeons; but to get 
upon satisfactory terms with them a cer- 
tain amount of woodcraft as well as 
patience is required. The usual dodge of 
setting up hurdle huts about the field in 
which to hide sometimes answers, when 
no better method is available; but from 
there one can command so little ground, 
and, unless the birds are tame to insipi- 
dity, they soon learn to give such shelters 
a respectful berth, and, as it would almost 
seem, being perfectly aware of the limita- 
tions of a shot-gun, keep craftily out of 
range. 

A much more effective plan is to study 
the surrounding country and discover 
where the pigeons alight, as the first- 
comers invariably do, to have a good look 
round before venturing down to feed. 
This may be a single tree in a hedgerow 
adjoining the same field, or it may be a 
coppice a quarter of a mile away; but, 
near or far, there is always some such 
favoured place to which incoming birds 
fly if they do not see any of their fellows 
already feasting, and anybody posted 
thereabouts can generally get some shoot- 
ing. 

It is good policy, I think, to scare up 
any birds that alight an impossible dis- 
tance away, for not only are they useless 
to oneself, but they are pretty sure to 
attract any others that may come along. 
And this in the case of a big flock not 
infrequently serves a dual purpose. When 
startled by any sudden sound, they be- 
come panic-stricken, and rise in the 
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wildest confusion, scattering towards 
every quarter of the compass, and the 
chances are that some of them at least 
will fly into the very face of the danger 
they seek to escape. This has been my 
experience on occasions too numerous to 
repeat. 

When choosing one’s stand, or stalking 
birds in the few cases when that is pos- 
sible, the wind should always be taken 
into account. This they invariably face 
when on the ground or amongst the 
branches, so that an upwind advance upon 
them is least likely to be observed. Fog 
has a stupefying effect upon them, as does 
snow, and, generally speaking, the 
rougher the weather the better one’s 
chances. 

They do not, I think, post sentries, or 
anything of that sort. True, one sees 
isolated birds perched about on tree-tops 
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here and there, but these, in my opinion, 
are merely stragglers, or chance out- 
siders. If one of them is scared he, as 
often as not, dashes off without any 
attempt to warn his kindred, who are 
perhaps feeding or resting quietly fifty 
yards away. This same spirit of inde- 
pendence, or lack of esprit de corps—call 
it what you will—has struck me some- 
times in the case of individual members 
of a flock. Many, many times in the 
beech woods I have had them alight all 
around me, and, standing motionless 
against a tree-trunk, have waited, curious 
to see how long by absolute stillness I 
could defy their far-famed but singularly 
over-rated powers of vision. It was 
always the same story. One bird would 
at length spot me, and clatter out, then 
another, and another, without, however, 
necessarily disturbing the remainder, who, 
seeing nothing, would remain unalarmed 
until convinced by the constant departure 
of their fellows that something was 
amiss, when they would take flight in a 
body. 


The greater their numbers, the bolder 
they are, as a rule; which is equally true 


of all gregarious birds. A big flock into 
which a literal fusilade of shots have been 
fired, after wheeling once or twice, will 
sometimes return immediately, whereas a 
handful of birds under similar circum- 
stances would have put half a county 
between themselves and the danger. And 
if you flush them once, it is nothing un- 
usual to see them alight again in the same 
field. In many respects they are less 
wary than rooks. When one tries to 
approach a field wherein both rooks and 
pigeons are gathered, the blackamoors 
are usually the first to take alarm, and the 
pigeons, it would seem, to a large ex- 
tent depend upon these friendly sentinels. 

Live decoys are invaluable, but I have 
seldom found imitation birds of much use. 
In any case, one needs several, and the 
difficulty of setting them up conspicuously 
almost off-sets any advantages to be de- 
rived from them. On the bare ground 
they anwer the purpose well enough; but 
it is well nigh impossible to make them 


look natural in the tree-tops. Amongst 
roots again, where they are principally 
required, there is not enough about them 
to attract attention—no movement, no 
flutter of wings to call down passers-by. 
The same applies to the trick, so often 
practised, of setting up newly killed birds 
in life-like attitudes. Indeed, an old 
sportsman once remarked to me that, in 
his opinion, the practice did more harm 
than good, it being liable to scare other 
birds away rather than to lure them in. 
That, however, is open to discussion. 

Against this method of shooting is 
urged its uncertainty, its tax upon one’s 
patience, and the too frequent disappoint- 
ments that it involves. ‘‘ It is not a bad 
game when plenty of birds are flying, but 
at other times deadly,” observes the sport- 
ing gentleman we all know so well; but 
that sort of person, excellent fellow 
though he may be, has yet to learn that 
glorious uncertainty” is the very 
essence of sport. He would probably be 
just as happy shooting captive birds as 
they were released from a basket or win- 
dow. For him the size of the bag is 
necessarily the measure of his enjoyment, 
and the real charm of the thing does not 
exist. 

It must, of course, be recognised that 
pursuits which necessitate long solitude 
do not appeal to everybody. As I write 
I can think of several men, splendid 
figures in a battue or across country, con- 
noisseurs, and shrewd judges of venery 
and woodcraft, who can appreciate good 
work or take a blank day, if need be, in 
the right spirit. They are thorough 
sportsmen and, up to a certain point, 
Nature lovers; but one thing they must 
have, and that is companionship. These, 
all-rounders as they are, do not include 
the man who can spend whole days alone 
with the wild life of the woods or the 
shore, thoroughly enjoying every moment 
thus employed, even though he never sets 
eyes upon the game of which he is 
ostensibly in search. 

Fields of vetches in pod, charlock, 
newly cut barley, and, as the winter ad- 
vances, swede crops above all things are 
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the pigeons’ feeding grounds. Woods 
where beeches abound are favoured in 
spring and autumn, though it will always 
be found that some localities are preferred 
to others. They are also very partial to 
ivy-berries and acorns, and to an over- 
indulgence of the latter taste has been 
attributed at least one form of the much 
discussed but little analysed pigeon- 
disease, epidemics of which periodically 
depopulate the woods. That, of course, 
must be accepted with reserve, but it is 
not without foundation. A gamekeeper, 
who has made intelligent and lifelong 
study of such questions, once told me that 
he had observed that outbreaks of the 
scourge occur without exception during 
seasons when, owing to the scarcity of 
other food, the birds subsist principally 
upon such fare. Personally, I scarcely 


think the theory will hold water, but hesi- 
tate to dismiss it altogether, knowing the 
fatal effect that acorns have upon other 
creatures. 

It is customary 
as indigenous to 


to regard pigeons 
the fir-woods, and 


correctly so. They are for ever 
faithful to the larches, where they 
roost for choice on the bare wind- 
rocked limbs even the bitterest 
weather. Failing larches, black or 
Scotch fir coverts are usually good for 
roosters, and they are particularly fond of 
low-lying coppices of birch and alder. 
Holly-groves, too, are often made use of, 
but in this respect, as in all others,. 
pigeons are conservative birds, and drop: 
freely into some woods, while other, places,, 
to all appearances equally suitable, are 
studiously shunned. 

It is worthy of remark that one finds. 
comparatively few nests in the regular 
roosting places. These are more fre- 
quently built in brushwood tangles and 
overgrown hedgerows around  unfre- 
quented fields, hawthorns, I have noticed,, 
being chosen whenever possible, presum- 
ably with a view to protecting the pro- 
geny against such aggressive monsters as 
squirrels and sparrow-hawks. Though 
by no means the earliest breeders, they 
contrive to raise three broods in the 
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course of a season, and continue to pro- 
duce up to a later date than any other 
British species. It is not uncommon to 
see eggs in October, and last year I found 
and photographed a pair of newly-hatched 
nestlings in the second week in Novem- 
ber. 

Few birds can outpace a_ startled 
pigeon going down wind. Indeed, the 
sheer rapidity of its flight frequently off- 
sets the skill of the marksman. In the 
case of a bird that has got under full 
headway, one should fire a good six feet 
ahead of it. This sounds a somewhat 
liberal allowance, perhaps, but it is none 
too much for express shooting, especially 
at long range. The right pellet to use is 
a matter of opinion. Most people advo- 
cate No. 4, but this when scattered does 
not fall thickly enough. It is too apt to 
wound the bird without stopping it. 

Big shot is all very well for large fowl, 
geese or wild duck, for example, which 
offer some bulk to the charge; but a 
pigeon’s defensive armour is consider- 
able; his vulnerable parts are few, and a 
fairly compressed dose of No. 6, with 
some first-class powder behind it, is much 
more likely to bring him down. I have 
examined a considerable number of birds 
killed by No. 4 and larger shot, and found 
that the majority of them were pierced by 
very few pellets. This is in some ways 
an advantage, of course, for to secure a 
right and left one is usually obliged to 
take the first shot at reasonably short 
range, and there is some danger of shat- 
tering the game. But the main object, 
after all, is to stop one’s bird, there being 
- no manner of use in inflicting a wound 
which causes death perhaps two minutes 
after, by which time, if it happens to be a 
pigeon, it may be a couple of miles away. 

Their vitality—or, rather, perhaps their 
tenacity of life and the reluctance with 
which they relinquish it, is proverbial, 
and innumerable birds which eventually 
fall, evade the fowler by their inconceiv- 
able hardihood in pressing on when mort- 
ally stricken. On the occasion of one of 


my biggest days at wood-pigeons in West 
Dorset, three birds were picked up in a 
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little wood half a mile from the place 
where I was shooting. I could account 
for them all, as it happened, but each bird 
had flown on as though untouched. 

Quite recently I saw another remark- 
able instance of this sort of thing. It 
occurred one evening in a larch planta- 
tion where I was awaiting incomers, and 
the pigeon in question fell to an easy shot, 
but, terrible to relate, proved an active 
pedestrian, and I had considerable diffi- 
culty in securing it. One wing was badly 
broken, and this had occasioned its fall; 
otherwise it appeared to be quite un- 
harmed. I was anxious to put the poor 
bird out of pain, but could not at the 
moment set down my gun, which I had 
kept loaded in readiness, half expecting 
the pigeon to rise again before I could 
pick it up. I held it gently in my hand 
for a few seconds whilst uncocking, then 
saw to my astonishment that it was quite 
dead. It had been shot in several places, 
as subsequent inspection proved, though, 
but for the accident of the broken wing 
which had brought it down, it would have 
passed on, and the shot been recorded a 
clean miss. 

Their faithfulness to historic haunts, 
and the wonderful wav in which each suc- 
ceding generation observes the regular 
habits—the comings and goings, the very 
air-paths used by their predecessors—are 
not the least interesting characteristics of 
these most interesting and attractive 
birds. 

It is curious to return after long ab- 
sence to the scene of some old triumph to 
find other pigeons, descendants of those 
encountered many years before, preserv- 
ing the same routes, alighting in the 
same favourite tree—if it still stands— 
roosting in this spinney and avoiding 
that, for no apparent reason save their 
own, as they have done for as long as one 
can remember, and will continue to do 
long after one’s own day is done. They 
supply, in my opinion, an essential feature 
of our English woods, and I, for one, can- 
not but hope that the sentence of banish- 
ment passed upon them may never be 
effectually carried out. 


N the ninth century, 824 A.D. to be 
| eaten the moles that infested the 
valley of Aosta were placed under a 
ban of excommunication. In the 
same century, the precise date being 
unrecorded, the ‘‘ serpents ’’ of Aix- 
les-Bains suffered the same penalty ; 
in 886 A.D. the locusts that spread 
over the Roman Campagna were ex- 
communicated. In our own century 
(1906) at Delemont in Switzerland a 
dog, said to have aided a murderer, 
was formally condemned to death. 
So, it will be seen, the record of 
punishment for offending animals 
may be followed within the wide 
limits of more than a thousand years; 
it is often ecclesiastical, often secu- 
lar in its character, and _ reveals 
curious attitudes of mind, strange 
recrudescence or modification of 
pagan belief. In general terms it 
may be said that domestic animals 
were regarded as part of a man’s 
household and as such liable to arrest 
and conviction, while vermin—rats 
and mice, locusts and weevils and 
the rest, coming in large numbers 
and infesting productive areas, were 
considered as the proper objects of 
ecclesiastical censure. For hundreds 
of years popular belief held that 
devils assumed the form of harmful 
animals and insects, consequently, 
though the secular arm might fail, 
the Church could prevail. 

Its rule was drastic. Bees were 
arraigned before the Council of 
Worms (864) on a charge of having 
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stung a man to death, and the whole 
hive whence the offenders came was 
condemned to death by suffocation 
because, if those bees were allowed 
to make more honey, demons would 
enter in and so reach the bodies of 


those who ate it. Certain insects 
and certain animals were held to 
persecute mankind with malice afore- 
thought, and in the sixteenth century 
a Belgian jurist defined such harm- 
ful creatures very clearly. To most 
of those who have never kept much 
live stock the idea is absurd, but Pro- 
fessor Czesare Lombroso holds that 
some animals are born with criminal 
instincts, a theory that not a few 
horse-breeders, cattle breeders and 
farmers would be inclined to accept. 
The alleged power of the Church 
to deal with troublesome beasts, 
birds, insects, and even crops was 
believed in quite firmly by the credu- 
lous through long centuries leading 
directly to our own times. We may 
read of an orchard condemned to 
barrenness by a parish priest pe- 
cause its fruit kept children from 
Mass, of eels being expelled from a 
lake, of swallows being forbidden to 


approach a cathedral. St. Bernard 
excommunicated the flies that 
troubled his congregation. For 


nearly a hundred years of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the 
crozier of St. Magnus was_ borne 
through certain Swiss cantons for the 
expulsion of vermin. Anathemas 
against insect pests could be pur- 
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chased direct from Rome, down to the 
time of the first Napoleon, and 
modern ceremonials of blessing the 
fields are undoubtedly of far greater 
age than the Papacy itself. 

In medizval times the Church 
temporised with the vermin that 
troubled the faithful. Thus in the 
fifteenth century the Cardinal Bishop 
of Autun enjoined slugs that were 
devastating the fields of his diocese 
to depart within three days, or face 
his curse. In the sixteenth century, 
St. Julien, even then famous for its 
wines, suffered so severely from a 
vine weevil that the Church inter- 
vened and after admonishing the 
people to live pious lives and pay 
their tithes promptly, ordered three 
special masses and a procession of 
the Host. This procedure was too 
drastic for the weevils: they disap- 
peared for thirty years and, when 
they returned, were brought to trial. 
A report of the proceedings was pub- 
lished in full in 1846; they were 
brought before the Prince-Bishop of 
Maurienne, and counsel was ap- 
pointed to defend them. The law’s 
delays waxing intolerable, the people 
of St. Julien met together and pro- 
posed to offer the weevils a piece of 
suitable ground elsewhere, but Coun- 
sel for the weevils rejected it as un- 
suitable, the principle that the insects 
were entitled to have suitable pro- 
vision made for them being recog- 
nised by all parties to the suit. It 
became an accepted theory, later on, 
that beasts and insects could not be 
excommunicated because they had 
never entered the communion of the 
Church, but they could be anathe- 
matized. Thomas Aquinas devotes 
much thought to this grave question. 
Pope Stephen VI. relied upon holy 
water, finding that the devils which 
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had entered the bodies of insects 
were controlled by it, and his en- 
deavours dispersed the Campagna 
locusts already referred to. It is 
curious that, so early as the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century, when 
a commune in the Western Tyrol 
instituted proceedings against moles, 
which were charged with ‘‘ burrow- 
ing and throwing up the earth,’ 
counsel for the defence pleaded in 
extenuation the good they did to the 
agriculturist by destroying noxious 
insects and stirring up the soil. The 
result was that the Judge gave the 
moles a safe conduct and fourteen 
days in which to leave the district. 
History then becomes silent. 

In the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
certain Italian communes were prose- 
cuting caterpillars, the Court sol- 
emnly recognising the rights of the 
defendants to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, provided that 
the happiness of man, to whom all 
lower animals are subject, be not im- 
paired. Fresh territory was assigned 
to the caterpillars, and here the 
record ends. Certain Franciscan 
Friars in Brazil prosecuted white 
ants so late as the 18th century, with 
the usual verdict. A fresh place ot 
residence was assigned to the ter- 
mites, but here we are told that, 
when the decision was read aloud, the 
defendants immediately left for their 
appointed destination in dense 
columns. Magna est veritas. To 
this day we find in Scotland, France, 
Portugal and Spain  conjurations 
against pests, and in the United 
States, down to the end of the nine- 
teenth century, there are records of 
appeals to rats to quit one set of 
premises for another. The appeal, 
being written on suitable paper, is 
dipped in grease and thrust down a 
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rat hole. The American Folk-Lore 
Journal has published such a letter 
sent to certain rats of Maine in the 
year 1888. We find in all directions 
a belief that animals and insects are 
able to understand the nature of their 
own actions and, among the unedu- 
cated masses of Latin Europe, a con- 
viction that the imps of Satan use the 
bodies of animals as a_ temporary 
dwelling place in order the better to 
tempt or persecute mankind. It was 
not easy to execute offending insects 
with the pomp and ceremony re- 
quired to make the execution ettective 
in the spectacular sense, but in the 
case of large animals the problem 
was easier, and we find that one and 
all were held responsible for their 
crimes. 

Perhaps the sow has suffered more 
than any other beast. The sow that 


had a litter of seven was supposed to 
have bred copies of the deadly sins, 


and there is no doubt that in times 
when animals were expected to pro- 
vide for themselves and babies were 
left unprotected, hungry sows did 
attack defenceless children. Stal- 
lions and bulls that caused the death 
of those who rode or tended them 
were liable to trial and subjected to 
every variety of death sentence. A 
convicted animal might be burnt to 
death, buried alive or hanged. Even 
when an animal had committed no 
offence it might be held responsible 
for trouble. In the years of the 
French Revolution, when the army 
of General Moreau was in Wurtem- 
burg, a town bull was buried at the 
cross roads to stay an outbreak of 
cattle plague! The torture of ani- 
mals ‘‘ to extort confession’’ is a 
part of medizval custom. 

Many of the trials and _ punish- 
ments of animals are on _ record. 


Some are of very early date. In the 
13th century at Fontenay-aux-Roses, 
near Paris, the monks of St. Gene- 
viéve convicted a pig of the crime of 
child-eating and condemned it to he 
burnt alive in public. In the four- 
teenth century (1386) at Falaise a sow 
having torn the face and arms of a 
child was sentenced to be maimed, 
mangled and hanged, the sentence 
being carried out near the city hall 
and the executioner receiving a pair 
of new gloves. The picture of this 
retribution was painted in fresco on 
one of the walls of the church and 
remained there down to a hundred 
years ago, when the wall was lime- 
washed. A bill presented by the 
bailiff of Mantes for the execution of 
a child-killing pig is extant; it bears 
date 1403. Items are, the cost of 
maintenance in jail, executioner’s 
fee, ‘‘a carriage to take her to 
justice,’’ cords ‘‘ to bind and hale 
her,’’ gloves for the executioner. The 
charge made by the gaolers for main- 
taining a pig was the same as the 
charge for a man. 

Grave questions presented them- 
selves to the authorities, for some- 
times an offending pig would be one 
of a herd and then the Court had to 
decide whether the offence was that 
of the individual or the whole body 
of pigs. In 1379 the herds of swine 
belonging to priory and commune of 
St. Marcel met, and the child of the 
swineherd was attacked by three 
sows of the communal herd. For the 
murderesses there was speedy sen- 
tence of death, but the two herds had 
aided and abetted, crowding round 
with horrid cries and showing that in 
their hearts they approved the con- 
duct of their Maenad sisters. The 
Court could find no extenuating cir- 
cumstances and condemned the two 
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herds in toto. Fortunately for these 
wicked pigs, the Prior of St. Marcel 
felt that his own innocence was com- 
plete and that his loss would be 
intolerable, so he appealed to the 
Duke of Burgundy (Philip the Bold), 
who was satisfied with the execution 
of the actual offenders. A pig that 
killed a child and ate its flesh on a 
Friday was guilty of more than an 
ordinary offence, indeed a pig was 
executed in 1394 for having eaten, 
not a child, but a consecrated wafer. 
It is well to remember that porcine 
offences were frequent by reason of 
the large number of pigs, and the 
practice of giving them the freedom 
of towns and villages. When the 
keeping of pigs was controlled and 
owners made _ responsible to the 
authorities, the danger to children 
disappeared. 

Bulls, oxen, cows, horses were all 
liable to judgment; in 1697 a mare 
was sentenced to be purnt alive at 
Aix. In the case of crime by a very 
valuable animal, market price was an 
extenuating circumStance. In Bur- 
gundy for example the Lord of the 
Manor, within whose jurisdiction a 
valuable animal of any kind com- 
mitted homicide, was forfeit to the 
said Lord, but ‘‘ pigs or Jews ’’ who 
committed such an offence were to be 
hanged by the hind feet. Sometimes 
the flesh of executed animals was 
burnt, buried or thrown into the 
river, but this custom was not always 
insisted on in the case of a good ox 
or cow. In this country it has been 
laid down by no less an authority 
than Blackstone that if a horse in 
charge of a cart runs over and kills 
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infant or adult, the horse and cart 
are forfeit to the King. A tree 
that sheds a branch, and by so doing 
kills a passer, is also torfeit. In oid 
days the Church and not the King 
took these forfeits, but the custom 
itself was maintained down to the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

Among poultry the cock, so called, 
has been a frequent sufferer; many 
have been burnt alive for the crime 
of laying an egg.. It was well known 
to the ecclesiastical authorities of 
those times that a cock’s egg pro- 
duced a basilisk. The egg was gen- 
erally hatched by a toad or a serpent, 
and the basilisk on emerging would. 
retreat to the roof of a house, from 
which secure place it would proceed 
in its own good time to destroy au 
the inmates. Such being the case, 
it was clearly necessary to take what- 
ever steps might be necessary to warn 
male birds against the assumption of 
purely feminine functions. We 
know now that certain injuries to the 
ovaries of a hen will tend to make it 
assume male feathering, and it may 
be that some of the birds that suf- 
fered death were not cocks after all. 

These savage manifestations of 
medizval cruelty to animals have at 
least two foundations. In the first 
place the spirit of the times was cruel, 
and all offences were liable to horrid 
punishment. Torture was frequent, 
sometimes its infliction was public, 
the youngest were hardened to the 
sight of suffering and inured to pain 
by their own school experiences. 
Then again we have the element of 
superstition entering deeply into the 
minds of the judges. 
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MONG those who frequent the 

billiard-room of the Dairmid Inn, 
where the unofficial Hunters’ Club meets 
almost every afternoon, is one old ‘‘Corn- 
stalk.” 

One afternoon ‘‘Cariboo” Smith com- 
menced an argument on the value of 
circumstantial evidence. 

‘*T guess,” said he, ‘‘ that it’s a case 
of ‘ where there’s smoke there’s fire,’ and 
precious few fellows get ‘ put out’ for 
jobs they haven’t done. There was that 
chap Topliss now, no one saw him shoot 
the taxi-cab driver, but there’s no doubt 
he did it, and probably half-a-dozen other 
murders as well. The fight he put up 
when the police got him proved that.” 

The Australian, having slowly filled his 
pipe to his entire satisfaction, chipped in 
on the conversation. 

‘*Not at all,” he interposed, leaning 
forward. ‘‘ I don’t know anything about 
this Topliss you speak of, but a man’s 
actions when the police try to get him 
don’t prove that he has committed a 
crime; it may be that he’s no more than 
scared stiff at the thought of being 
arrested for a job he didn’t do.” 

‘*Come off it,” said the Canadian, 
‘* you can’t kid me that an innocent man’s 
going to get scared that-a-way.”’ 

‘* Any man with sense enough to see 
that circumstances are against him is 
liable to lose his balance,” answered the 
old Australian,’’ or he may be arrested in 
error and swing loose on that account.” 

Ever heard of Wilson?” he con- 
tinued; ‘‘ he was one of the terrors of 
Western Australia, way back in the 
’seventies. He was a genuine slaugh- 
terer, like this chap Topliss seems to have 
been, and there was a saying amongst us 
that it was unlucky to interfere with 
‘Wilson’s kill.’ We all believed this; 
and so, if we found a dead man by the 


roadside we let him lie, but gave the tip 
to the first mounted policeman we came 
across. 

‘* It wasn’t so unusual as you’d expect 
to find a dead man upon the roadside 
with a bullet hole in his head and all the 
valuables gone from his pockets and belt. 

‘*It was such a sight as this that a 
new chum came across when he was. 
riding into town from his father’s station 
one day. ‘ 

‘* He had started at sun-up and was 
just beginning to think about off-saddling 
for the mid-day meal, when he saw at the 
roadside a still form lying half concealed 
under the shade of the wattle trees. At 
first he thought it was some out-at-heel 
‘ sun-downer’ taking a noon-day nap in 
place of the meal, which, in all proba- 
bility, he had not been able to procure in 
that lonely stretch of country. 

Being a kindly lad, young Brown 
gave the fellow a cheery hail, but got no 
response. After a second and third 
attempt he began to suspect that some- 
thing was wrong; and dismounting, 
walked across to where the man lay. He 
saw at once that this was no broken- 
down tramp, but a _ well-dressed and, 
judging from his general appearance, 
prosperous sheep farmer. 

‘* Brown now began to remember the 
tales he had heard of outrages committed 
by escaped convicts and bushrangers, one 
of whom he realised must be responsible 
for this murder; since, in those days, the 
Aborigines had no fire-arms, of which, in- 
deed, they would not have understood the 
use. 
‘‘ Thinking that the body might well 
have disappeared by the time he could 
bring the mounted police to the scene, 
Frewn, with nolittle repugnance, collected 
the contents of the dead man’s pockets, 
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for purposes of identification. Concealed 
about the body in various pockets he 
found a considerable sum of money, 
which the murderers had evidently missed, 
and from the man’s finger he forced a 
gold signet ring, which he believed might 
prove the best clue to the victim’s iden- 
tity. 

‘* Brown left the body exactly as he had 
found it; and, mounting his horse, rode 
swiftly away in the direction of the nearest 
police post. You may depend upon it that 
he did not linger long in that tragic spot. 
For aught he knew, it might have been 
the sound of his horse’s hoofs which had 
frightened the murderer away from his 
grim work, before he had lifted half the 
swag. For anything he knew to the 
contrary the man, who possibly had one or 
more confederates, might be lurking near, 
in which case, young Brown thought that 
it behoved him to depart speedily, especi- 
ally as he was absolutely unarmed. Hav- 
ing the latter fact in mind, he left the road 
and took to the bush, which bordered it. 
He was careful, however, not to lose touch 
with the road, which he would find it well 
nigh impossible to regain, should he allow 
himself to be ‘ bushed.’ 

‘* Presently the roadway left the bush 
ard, sweeping smoothly over the shoulder 
of a steep hill, ran for miles straight out 
across the plain. 

‘‘Topping this rise Brown saw, less 
than a quarter of a mile away, two men in 
their shirt sleeves squatting either side of 
a small fire, above which a billy was boil- 
ing. Their horses were picketed close at 
hand. 

‘* He turned his horse swiftly and rode 
back into the fringe of trees, just behind 
the ridge, hoping that the two men, whom 
he suspected shrewdly might be the 
murderers of the farmer, had not seen him. 
He was, however, leaving nothing to 
chance. Tethering his mount to the 
branch of a tree, he crept on hands and 
knees up to the crest of the ridge above 
which he looked cautiously. 

‘* The billy was still boiling above the 
fire, but the men were saddling their 
horses with frantic haste. 


‘* Brown’s worst suspicions were now 
confirmed and he was in a quandary too. 
He was a new chum and knew that if he 
lost touch with the road he would be hope- 
lessly bushed in half an hour; it was no 
good thinking of standing to make a fight 
for it, because he was unarmed; he de- 
cided, therefore, to trust to the speed of 
his horse—a big, grey waler—to out- 
d.stance the bushrangers upon the open 
plains, across which he hoped to win to 
the police post. 

‘* The accident which happened was a 
rabbit-hole, into which the grey planted his 
off-fore, flinging his rider far out over his 
shoulder, as he came heavily down. 

‘* When he came to his senses Brown 
was surprised to find two men in the uni- 
form of the Mounted Police bending over 
him. 

‘** Why,’ he asked, ‘where are the 
bushrangers who were pursuing me? ’ 

“““Tt’s no use trying that game, my 
lad; we’ve got you, and you won’t bluff 
your way out this time,’ answered the 
bronzed and bearded sergeant. 

‘*** But the dead man on the road?’ ex- 
claimed Brown. ‘I was taking news of 
him to the police post when the bush- 
rangers chased me. I should have been 
there long since, if the grey had not 
fallen.’ 

** * We know about the pursuit and the 
fall all right,’ said the sergeant. ‘We 
didn’t like the suspicious way you acted 
when you first came in sight; and now 
we'll be getting down to the station you 
seem so anxious to reach, and then you 
can tell the superintendant all about this 
dead man. And meanwhile, George,’ he 
said, turning to his companion, ‘ride along 
the road and see what the trouble is about 
a dead man.’ ”’ 

The old Australian stopped speaking, 
knocked out his pipe and slowly refilled it. 

‘‘Of course,’’ he continued, after awhile, 
‘* they found the dead man, and they also 
found a good deal of his stuff in young 
Brown’s possession. Unfortunately they 
had heard that this farmer, who was com- 
ing down country with a lot of money, was 
to be held up in the belt of wattles just 
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beyond the plains; and that was why the 
sergeant and his companion were riding 
that way in the hopes of meeting the far- 
mer and bringing him safely into town. 

‘* It was in vain that counsel, briefed to 
defend Brown at the trial, pleaded that 
thee was absolutely no definite evidence 
against the young man. It was enough 
that the police had been warned that a 
hold-up was planned, and that Brown had 
been caught coming from the still warm 
body with the man’s signet ring and other 
personal belongings in his possession. 
The fact that it could not be proved that 
he had ever possessed a revolver didn’t 
count for anything, and so they found him 
guilty of murder and, in due course, he 
was executed.” 

‘* Gee, but isn’t that a real hard-luck 
case !”’ exclaimed the Canadian, as the 
Australian finished speaking. 

‘* Yes,” answered the old fellow, ‘‘ it is, 
especially as Wilson, the bushranger, con- 
fcssed to the affair when they took him a 
good many years later.” 

‘* Still that’s only one isolated case,” 
said the Canadian, tenacious of his own 
argument. 

‘* Hell!” drawled the Australian, ‘‘ you 
Cenadians make me tired with your end- 
less chatter, but I suppose I'll have to tell 
you about McCowan to convince you.” 

‘*In a certain small town in Western 
Australia there lived, back in the ’seven- 
ties, a shoemaker, who was rumoured to 
be fabulously rich and who it was said 
made more as a money-lender than ever he 
did by cobbling shoes. This old miser’s 
ill-gotten gains brought him, aye, and a 
better man than him too, to their deaths. 

** McCowan, who was well known, and 
better liked; in the district, drove his 
waggon into town one day, and pulled up 
at the old shanty we dignified by the title 
of ‘The Hotel.’ The stage coach was 
just starting and, after a cheery word or 
two with the driver and one or two pas- 
sengers he knew, McCowan strolled into 
the bar, where he found Williams, the pro- 
prietor, busy serving drinks to about a 
dozen customers. 

‘* *Hullo, Mac,’ called the hotel keeper, 
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‘what are you going to take, the drinks 
are on me?’ 

‘““*Same the rest,’ answered 
McCowan, laughingly, and then added, 
‘It’s lucky the drinks are on you, Wil- 
liams, for you'll have to give me credit 
when it comes to my shout.’ 

‘** Oh, how’s that?’ asked the hotel 
keeper. 

‘“** Well I’m about broke,’ answered 
McCowan, ‘and unless I raise the wind 
soon I'll have to sell the waggon and team 
and take to ‘ sun-downing.’ 

‘< «Tf it’s as bad as that,’ said Williams, 
‘vou might help yourself. You know where 
there’s plenty of money to be got, I sup- 
pose?’ 

‘** I’m damned if I do,’ said McCowan, 
laughing again, ‘ perhaps you'll tell me, 
and also how to get it.’ 

‘** Go up and tap old Smith, the shoe- 
maker, on the head with one of his own 
hammers,’ said Williams, the joke being 
greeted with a roar of laughter by the 
dozen or so men who were lounging in the 
bar. 

‘* Next morning when the hotel opened 
McCowan’s waggon was no longer out- 
side. 

‘* Towards mid-morning a little, white- 
faced rat of a fellow, who had the reputa- 
tion of a hanger-on who didn’t like work, — 
burst into the bar in a state of great ex- 
citement. 

‘ * See here,’ he said, ‘ I been up to 
old Smith’s to pay him a bit 0’ money what 
was due, an’ by God, someone’s done him 
in.’ 

‘*There was an incredulous murmur of 
arazement, and a moment later Williams 
found himself alone in the bar, the former 
occupants of which, headed by a police- 
man and the bringer of the news, were on 
their way to Smith’s shanty. 

‘“ Nothing in the living-room-kitchen 
wa* out of place when they entered; there 
were no signs of a struggle, but Smith, the 
cobbler, lay dead in the fender, with the 
back of his skull smashed in and a frying- 
pan, from which the rashers of bacon had 
been flung, still clasped tight in his left 
hand, while in his right he grasped a fork. 
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He had evidently been bending over the 
cooking stove preparing his breakfast 
when the murderer had entered quietly 
and struck him down from behind, and it 
was further obvious that the blow must 
have been delivered with some such heavy 
weapon as a hammer. 

‘** Hell ! said one of the men who had 
crowded into the little room. ‘I don’t 
wonder McCowan cleared off gay and 
early this morning. Williams put this into 
his head with his fool talk yesterday.’ 

* What’s that?’ demanded the police- 
man, sharply ; nor, when the bar-room con- 
versation of the day before was repeated 
to him, did he lose any time in setting off 
along the road it was thought McCowan 
would follow. 

‘** Mac,’ said the policeman, when he 
overtook the waggon, ‘ for once in a way 
I’m not in love with my job.’ 

Oh, how’s that?’ asked McCowan, 
never for a moment suspecting that the 
unpleasant nature of the task before his 
friend had anything to do with himself. 

“** Well, you see,’ said the other, ‘ it’s 
my duty to arrest you upon suspicion of 
having murdered Smith, the shoemaker, in 
his shack, last night or early. this morn- 
ing.’ 

***Quit fooling, Smithers,’ said Mc- 
‘Cowan, sternly, ‘ I never thought of laying 
a finger on the old devil; you ought to 
know me better than to think a thing like 
that.’ 

*** Tt isn’t a question of what I think,’ 
came the reply, ‘ but I’ve got my plain 
duty before me and I’m going to do it.’ 

‘* When McCowan was safely under 
lock and key his waggon was searched, 
and there, among the litter of spare har- 
ness and gear we carry in our waggons 
* down-under,’ was found the shoemaker’s 
own hammer, with which he had been 
done to death and to the head of which 
some of his hair still clung, fixed fast by 
the coagulated blood. 

‘* Things looked pretty black for the 
prisoner when he came to stand his trial, 
but all his assets had been realised and 
he had the best legal help that could be 
obtained. The result was that the jury 
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disagreed and a re-trial was ordered, and 
again the jury disagreed. : 

‘*The expense of the two trials ex- 
hausted McCowan’s funds and, in those 
days, when a man was tried upon thq 
capital charge, the Law provided free de 
fence and legal advice only for aborigines. 
As I have said the prisoner’s funds were 


‘exhausted and his friends, moreover, had 


put up as much as they were able, so that 
when he faced a judge and jury for the 
third time he was forced to conduct his 
own defence. 

‘* That time the jury did not disagree 
They found the wretched man guilty and 
he was hanged. 

‘* Eighteen years after, Williams moved 
to the town in which McCowan was 
hanged, and there he contracted a fever, 
from which there seemed little chance of 
his recovering. When he was just about 
at the last gasp he got the doctor to send 
for a parson, to whom he confessed that 
it was he who had murdered old Smith, 
after which he had hidden the hammer in 
McCowan’s waggon. But although he 
confessed they could not persuade him to 
sign a statement substantiating his story. 
And he did not die after all. But when 


he was well again, and they taxed him 
with his confession, he swore that because 
it was his heedless remark that had put 


the idea of murdering Smith into 
McCowan’s head, it had preyed upon his 
mind and must have led him, when in a 
state of delirium, to make a false confes- 
sion. The doctor, however, thought 
otherwise and reported the matter to the 
authorities. 

‘* And now comes the strangest part of 
the story. On the verv day the authori- 
ties sent to arrest him, Williams was 
moving a forty-gallon tank full of water. 
For some reason or another Williams, in 
unloading, pulled out the wrong prop and 
the whole forty-gallon weight fell full 
upon him, killing him instantly, so that 
when the police turned up there wasn’t 
much of him left for them to take to gaol.” 

‘* That,” said the American, who had 
been following the story intently, “is 
what I should call a clear case of poetic 
justice.” 


CHAPTERS FROM TuRF History. By 


‘* Newmarket.” London, The National 
Review Office, Duke Street, St. James’s. 


Those who care nothing for the Turf 
must find it exceedingly hard to under- 
stand why men of high intellect and attain- 
ments should concern themselves deeply 
with the circumstance that a hundred 
years ago one horse occupied some frac- 
tions of a second more or less than another 
in covering a given distance. But to de- 
votees of the sport this remains a matter 
of extreme concern, and they will cordially 
welcome ‘‘Newmarket’s” admirable book, 
a model of what racing literature should 
be. It might be thought that there was 
nothing fresh to be said about the famous 
horses of whom he treats; but much of 
what he tells his readers of the mighty 
winners of the past will be new to them, 
and he does not by any means confine him- 
self to the runners. ‘* Newmarket” is 
well acquainted with the histories of their 
owners, his knowledge is extraordinarily 
wide, and we feel that he speaks with 
authority. The author is an enthusiast. 
In discussing Voltigeur he does not hesi- 
tate to say that the horse ‘‘ brought im- 
perishable lustre to his owner and inspired 
the love and adoration of every sportsman 
in the Northern shire.” If affection for 
racing requires any excuse, ‘‘ Newmarket” 
supplies it. Speaking of politicians he 
writes : ‘‘ To minds uplifted by the politi- 
cal atmosphere, the Turf supplies an ad- 
mirable corrective. The vivid passion and 
the varied action inseparable from the 
sport, the fluctuating fortunes and the mis- 
carriage of high hope, the equality of all 


owners at the fall of the flag—as ‘ when 
Careless beat His Grace’s Atlas that never 
was beat before’—these are the con- 
stituent elements of a most wholesome 
tonic, and impart a moral so often wanting 
in the mentality of public men. The philo- 
sophy of racing might be written in many 
volumes. It is a living comment on the 
uncertainty of human expectation, a living 
disproof of finality, a living reminder that 
there is an authority higher than the 
highest. The victory of an outsider by a 
short head is the killing frost that nips the 
very root of exultation.” A footnote 
states that Atlas was the horse who was 
shown to Dr. Johnson on the occasion of 
his visit to Chatsworth. Dr. Johnson 
said it was the only one of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s possessions which he coveted, 
a remark which would have been greatly 
appreciated by the late Duke. Though 
what Dr. Johnson would have done with a 
racehorse is a question which leaves us 
wondering ! 

It is not too much to say that most of 
the leading politicians for some centuries 
past have taken a keen interest in the Turf 
and very frequently owned horses. ‘‘ New- 
market ” does not go back much beyond 
Lord Rockingham, who if hopeless as a 
Minister is described as remarkable as a 
patron of the Turf, and his signature is 
appended to the first public document 
issued by the Jockey Club. ‘‘ The Whigs 
are much given to horse-racing,” a respect- 
able divine wrote to the King’s chaplain 
some years before this date, and Rocking- 
ham we are reminded was certainly loyal 
to the tradition. Burke could not induce 
the Duke of Richmond to put off his party 
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for Goodwood when an important division 
was imminent, and Newmarket took many 
adherents from attendance at West- 
minster. We find a charming letter from 
the beautiful Lady Sarah Lennox to Lady 
Susan Fox-Strangways. ‘‘ There was,” 
Lady Sarah writes, ‘‘a meeting of two 
days at Newmarket at this time of year, to 
see the sweetest little horse run that ever 
was. Hisname is Gimcrack ; he is delight- 
ful. Lord Rockingham kissed hands the 
day Gimcrack ran. I must say I was more 
anxious about the horse than about the 
Minister.” 

‘“‘Newmarket” is so careful a chronicler 
that we hesitate to endeavour to correct 
him. We think it probable, however, that 
it was at Houghton Downs, not Oughton, 
that Lord Palmerston had horses with old 
John Day? Houghton Downs is the name 
of a farm near Danebury which the Days, 
and afterwards John Day’s son-in-law, 
Tom Cannon, made famous. It was at 
Houghton Downs that the beautiful 
Amphion was trained by Chandler, who 
occupied the farm as Tom Cannon’s 
tenant. In one of William Day’s 
books he describes how Lord Pal- 
merston when his horses were at Danebury 
used to gallop up to the stables on a 
thoroughbred hack, his coat-tails flying 
behind him, entering the yard at such a 
pace that he had to make the circuit two 
or three times before he could stop his 
horse. The mixture of politics and sport 
is particularly entertaining in ‘‘ New- 
market’s ” book. There is an anecdote of 
the week following the Derby when the 
House of Lords rejected the Paper Duties 
Bill. ‘‘ Gladstone met Palmerston in the 
street. It was no whispered invective: 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s bosom 
blazed against the sinning Senate. The 
rusé old cynic replied, ‘ Of course you are 
mortified and disappointed, but your dis- 
appointment is nothing to mine, who had 
a horse with whom I hoped to win the 
Derby, and he went amiss at the last 
moment.’ The calculated irreverence of 
his leader must have stirred the younger 
man to the depths. To the earnest mind 
of the pietist the analogy was sheer pro- 
fanity.” 
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Perhaps more might have been said of 
the racing career of the fourteenth Earl of 
Derby, the ‘‘ Rupert of Debate.” No 
owner can have taken keener pride and 
interest in his horses. He wrote down 
with his own hand in interleaved volumes 
of Ruff’s Guide every detail concerning 
them, what they won, the stakes for which 
forfeit was declared, what finally became 
of them; and his Trial Book, with saga- 
cious comments, was scrupulously written 
up in his neat caligraphy. ‘‘Newmarket” 
deals with Canezou, but omits some others 
who well deserved mention. Perhaps 
more space might also have been de- 
voted to Lord Rosebery, who incurred the 
censure of the reverend authorities of 
Christ Church, Oxford, by keeping horses 
before he came of age, as he did in the 
year 1868. ‘‘ Newmarket” touches on 
Ladas, who ran last in Pretender’s Derby 
in 1869; another Ladas won the Derby 
twenty-six years afterwards. In 1873 one 
of the five races taken by bearers of the 
primrose and rose hoops was the Gim- 
crack Stakes, which fell to a filly named 
Padoroskna. Presumably the owner of 
the filly delivered the regulation speech, 
and it would be extraordinarily interesting 
to know what he said. Lord Eglington, 
who made so great a stir by his historic 
revival of the Tournament, was a staunch 
patron of the Turf, and ‘‘ Newmarket ” 
writes characteristically an account of his 
Blue Bonnet, a daughter of Touchstone. 
As a two-year-old she had broken down 
more than once, and her owner appears to 
have forgotten all about her. We may 
quote the story. 

‘‘ It was the Saturday before the races 
when Lord Eglington arrived at Don- 
caster. In the course of the afternoon he 
and a friend looked in at Dawson’s stables, 
when the trainer proudly led the way to a 
box where stood a fine lengthy bay mare 
in brilliant condition. He introduced this 
maiden three-year-old to his visitor as the 
winner of the forthcoming St. Leger. It 
was then explained to Lord Eglington that 
the mare was his despised Blue Bonnet, 
and that she had been so tried as to make 
the great race a certainty for her. Her 
trial had been remarkable, although in 
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these days the argument drawn from it 
would perhaps be not so confident. The 
trainer reported that he had twice galloped 
the mare with the six-year-old Charles 
XII., winner of the St. Leger of 1839, and 
at that time one of the best horses in Eng- 
land. In receipt of 2 st. she had beaten 
the horse on each occasion, and the trainer 
declared that no other three-year-old in the 
country was capable of such a perform- 
ance. Lord Eglington was so impressed 
with this account that he repaired to the 
betting rooms after dinner to back his St. 
Leger candidate. From the notorious 
Crockford he took £10,000 to #150, and 
before he left the room he booked another 
wager of £10,000 to £200. His confi- 
dence in the filly’s prospects increased and 
the following day he took another bet of 
£10,000 to £300. The Turf market was 
strong in those times, for despite these 
large wagers made openly by the owner 
the mare started at the remunerative price 
of 8to1. The Derby winner of that year, 
Attila-_the hero of a famous midnight 
trial—was favourite, but Blue Bonnet beat 
him out of a place, and won cleverly by a 
length from Seahorse._ She was cruelly 
and unnecessarily punished by her jockey, 
Lye, who had backed her heavily, and after 
this treatment she was useless on the race- 
course. Lye was never again employed by 
Dawson.” We may remark that the trial 
does not seem by any means to have made 
the race a certainty for Blue Bonnet, as 
she was in receipt of close upon if not 
quite a stone beyond what the weight for 
age scale allowed. As she won, however, 
the trial was obviously good enough. 

Of course the Doncaster Cup of 1850 
and the great match between Voltigeur 
and The Flying Dutchman are treated at 
length. Speaking of the Doncaster Cup 
‘* Newmarket” says: ‘‘ The writer had 
the account of this race, as also that of the 
match at York in the following spring, 
froma relative, a Yorkshire squire, who 
was an eye-witness of both races. This 
authority stated that it was evident when 
Marlow got up on The Flying Dutchman 
for the Doncaster Cup that he was not 
sober, and that his riding of the horse was 


flagrantly contrary to the orders he had 
received.” 

Of Lord George Bentinck ‘‘ Newmarket” 
speaks with diffidence. John Kent, the 
trainer, protested in a book he published 
some years ago that Lord George was in 
every respect a model of all that an owner 
of horses and a Turf legislator should be. 
‘* Newmarket” writes of Lord George 
that ‘‘ he worked out the most elaborate 
schemes for winning races with particular 
horses, and if Greville is to be believed his 
ardour, industry and cleverness led him 
into courses which would have incurred 
public reproach had they been generally 
known.” There seems to be no doubt that 
Lord George often ran several horses in 
the same race, one in his own name, the 
others in the names of imaginary owners, 
and if this be so it is hard to see how the 
business could be justified. 

We have nothing but praise for ‘‘ New- 
market’s’’ excellent book, except that it 
is a little sad to find him perpetrating the 
blunder ‘‘ different to’’; one does not 
‘* differ to ’’ a statement, and we should 
not have expected to find him committing 
the inelegance of ‘‘ less than twenty ’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘ fewer.’’ We look for niceties 
of diction from his pen. But these are 
trifles scarcely worth mentioning, and we 
hope enough has been said to recommend 
the book to our readers 


WooDLoRE FOR YOUNG SPORTSMEN. By 
H. Mortimer Batten, F.Z.S. Illus- 
trated. Heath Cranton, Fleet Street, 
London. 


Mr. Mortimer Batten can need no com- 
mendation as a popular writer on Natural 
History. It is recognised that he speaks 
from personal knowledge and observation 
of the creatures of the countryside, the 
only way to make such studies acceptable ; 
for it is to be more than suspected that 
some authors of essays on fur and feather 
are apt to draw upon what they have read 
and heard rather than upon what they 
have seen. Those who have taken no 
pains to acquaint themselves with the 
appearance and habits of birds and beasts 
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can surely not realise what pleasure they 
miss in the course of a country stroll. 
From this book they may acquire much of 
this knowledge. Not that they are likely 
to see all the animals of which Mr. Batten 
writes, the badger as a notable exception. 
This is the most elusive of beasts. The 
author has found traces of him ‘‘ in woods 
which were so near to the centres of in- 
dustry that gaps existed in every hedge- 
row, created by city children during the 
week-end rambles.” The badgers doubt- 
less knew of the proximity of the children, 
but the children had no idea that the 
curious quadruped, who looks like a sur- 
vivor of an age long since past, was so 
near. 

Otters are fat more common than many 
visitors to the country, and indeed many 
residents, are inclined to imagine, even 
though it may not be quite correct to 
assert that there are otters wherever there 
are fish. Mr. Batten notes one of their 
characteristics, their disposition to 
wander. Certain pools, he observes, may 
always harbour one otter or more, but it 
does not follow that they are the same. 
It is only when they have young, the kits 
being blind for some weeks after birth, 
that the parents remain in residence. We 
are apt to speak of hares and rabbits in 
conjunction, but few creatures differ more. 
Rabbits, for instance, pass most of their 
life under ground, the young are merry 
little mites who play games, while the 
hare is described as ‘‘ the most solitary ” 
of animals, and it is remarked that except 
in the Spring two hares are seldom seen 
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together. Toa certain extent this is true, 
but the present writer remembers an occa- 
sion when shooting near Newmarket it 
was calculated by experienced sportsmen 
that in a large field visible some distance 
away considerably more than a hundred 
hares had assembled. The bag that day 
included no fewer than 358 in a total of 
close upon 2,000 head. 

A liberal portion of the book is occupied 
with birds, game and others. Mr. Batten 
touches on some disputed points which 
give rise to unending controversy. Does 
the woodcock carry its young? The 
author is inclined to doubt the assertion 
that he—or she—ever does so; on the 
other hand he quotes the evidence of a 
gamekeeper he knows well to the effect 
that this authority has seen a cock carry 
away one of its chicks and return a 
moment or two later for the second. 
Similar statements have often been made 
and declared by the incredulous to be op- 
tical delusions. The manner in which the 
snipe makes his characteristic ‘‘ drum- 
ming” is also discussed. Mr. Batten is 
convinced that the noise is occasioned by 
the wind rushing through the bird’s 
feathers as he plunges earthwards. A 
section of the volume deals with ‘‘Angling 
and Habits of Fresh Water Fish.” 
Amongst other matters treated are the 
‘* Making of Leather Goods ”—which one 
would scarcely have expected to find—and 
the construction of a ‘‘ Permanent Home 
in the Woods.” The young sportsman— 
and his senior—will derive an endless 
amount of information from this work. 
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By OSCAR E. SEYD. 


AMERICAN CaR QUALITIES. 


My recent reviews of certain American 
cars in these pages have apparently 
aroused mixed sentiments amongst 
readers. 1am quite willing to believe that 
the satisfactory experiences I have had 
with various cars from across the water 
have not been the lot of all who have 
sampled similar vehicles. While I would 
say unhesitatingly that the American car 
of 1922 is much better than that of 1914, 
I have certainly been introduced to some 
very doubtful propositions of quite recent 
date. Other readers, who admit either 
innocence as to the ways of American cars 
or satisfactory service from them imply 
that they would rather see the favours of 
the Press bestowed upon home-made 
vehicles. But these same people must 
surely know that the British car needs no 
comparison with the American production. 
Generally speaking, it is a much better 
engineering job. Its efficiency, in theory 
at any rate, is higher, it is certainly more 
comfortable to travel in and to drive, 
its durability is better all round, and 
it has an individuality to which very few 
American cars have aspired. All I have 
been endeavouring to suggest in re 
cent numbers is the great improvement 
evident in the American cars imported into 
this country to-day as compared with those 
of pre-war date, and the particular suit- 
ability of these vehicles for many British 
motorists who require all-round utility cars 
on economical lines. With every desire 
to be patriotic, I feel a more intimate 
responsibility towards those who ask me 
directly whether such-and-such an Ameri- 
can car will meet their purpose. In many 
cases, in the present state of the British 
market, I feel obliged to answer that the 
particular American they have chosen is 
the thing. 

The American car is undoubtedly mak- 
ing a big bid for popularity in this country, 


and its makers are now working strenu- 
ously to break down what prejudice may 
still exist by adapting their machines more 
suitably to British requirements. There 
was formerly a deep prejudice against 
American cars among a large section of 
motorists in this country, and on the whole 
it was quite justified. _ Unquestionably 
many of the American cars that were in 
the past offered for sale here were not up 
to British standards. They no doubt met 
all the requirements of their native 
country, but in the hands of British 
motorists they manifested shortcomings 
which made them compare very unfavour- 
ably with the home-produced article. It 
was additionally annoying to discover, in 
many instances, that these failings could 
have been obviated if the makers had 
given a little closer attention to British 
requirements and provided for them at a 
small additional manufacturing cost. But 
this is just what many firms possessing the 
groundwork of a good proposition for the 
British market failed to do. They sent 
their essentially foreign cars over here on 
the take-it-or-leave-it principle, and would 
not deviate a split-pin from their standard 
specification for anyone. In the rush of 
enthusiasm immediately after the war I am 
afraid that a good many British motorists 
were attracted by the comparatively low 
prices at which completely equipped 
American cars were offered here, and they 
purchased them despite certain rather 
serious objections they possessed. But 
recent events have increased competition 
and made the American designer look to 
his laurels a little more. Thus one finds 
a distinct indication of levelling up to- 
wards British requirements in the Ameri- 
can car of to-day, and I have quoted speci- 
fic instances of this in recent numbers. 
The price of these invaders, as compared 
with post-war British cars of correspond- 
ing size, is generally low. ‘On the other 
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hand their efficiency is much improved, and 
they are in every way better articles than 
the American cars marketed here in 1914. 
Certainly the acknowledgment by Ameri- 


can designers of particular British require- 
ments should provide additional stimulus 


to competitive manufacturers in this 
country. There will, most likely, always 
be a large proportion of car purchasers in 
this country who will not entertain the 
claims of American cars. This being so, 
the schemes of mass production in which 
the American manufacturers are so extra- 
ordinarily successful need not put into a 
panic any concern that is turning out a 
sound British car. But the Americans 
have always had a strong card to play by 
the fact that their cars are invariably 
turned out complete in every particular. 
One price includes full equipment, and 
very rarely is an American car sold with- 
out lighting set, engine starter, and other 
refinements embodied in its standard speci- 
fication. British manufacturers are, of 
course, rapidly coming into line in this 
respect, and, even apart from it, the in- 
trinsic good service and value of their cars 
will always retain for them their premier 
place in the esteem of those motorists who 
can afford the best. 


Motoring Celebrities, No. 8: 


Mr. W. H. WELLS, M.1.A.E. 


One of the most popular figures in motor- 
cycling circles is Mr. W. H. Wells. 
‘* Billy ” Wells—to his intimates—repre- 
sents the Hendee Manufacturing Co., the 
makers of that famous American motor 
cycle, the Indian. He is none the less 
popular in the British Isles for this. In 
fact, not anyone, I think, could uphold the 
fortunes of a foreign machine in the camp 
of its rivals more tactfully than does Mr. 
Wells. He is a sportsman first, last, and 
all the time. If the Indian scores over its 


British rivals he is undisguisedly glad, if it 


is beaten he is among the first to congratu- 
late its vanquishers. He has had plenty 
of experience in both directions. 

Going back to pedal-cycle days, the 
years 1892 to 1898 found W. H. Wells 
prominently racing, and securing not a few 
championships. Incidentally, he was the 
first cyclist who ever won a race on Palmer 
single-tube tyres. Right from the begin- 
ning of the motor-cycle movement Mr. 
Wells was in it. He was one of the first 
exponents of low gearing and high engine 
speed ; this, of course, in the days prior to 
two and three-speed gears on motor cycles, 
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MR. W. H. WELLS, M.1.A.E. 

and he won many a hill climb by this 
means. Some of my older readers may 
remember that for several years he was 
associated with the Vindec Special motor 
cycle, and that on a machine of this make 
he finished second in the twin-cvlinder class 
in the first Tourist Trophy Race in 1907. 
Soon after this he introduced the Indian 
machine to the British market, and has 
directed its fortunes with conspicuous suc- 
cess ever since. 

The Indian has progressed to the great 
popularity it now enjoys in the British Isles 
largely on the strength of its competition 
successes. In the Tourist Trophy Races 
it has been a most consistent performer, 
being second in the 1909 event, 1st, 2nd 
and 3rd in the 1911 Senior Race, 3rd in 
1913, 2nd in 1914, and 2nd and 3rd last 
year. Other Indian successes will easily 
be recalled by motor-cycling sportsmen, 
notably that of H. Le Vack’s great victory 
in the first 500 Mile Race for the Miller 
Gold Cup at Brooklands last summer. All 
these successes, and the excellent service 
which the ordinary motor cyclist obtains 
from the Indian motor cycle are attribut- 
able very largely to the enterprise and 
technical skill of our subject. 


Mr. Wells has been Captain of the 
Motor Cycling Club for the past ten years, 
and a member of the General Committee 
of the Auto-Cycle Union since. 1907, being 
also a Vice-President of the Union. He is 
also Vice-Chairman of the Competitions 
Committee of the M. & A.T.A., the 
governing body of motor-cycling sport in 
America, a member of the Royal Auto- 
mobile Club, the British Motor Cycle Rac- 
ing Club, the Brooklands Automobile Rac- 
ing Club, the Essex Motor Club, and 
various other motoring organisations. It 
may be added that he has competed in 
every annual London-Edinburgh run, pro- 
moted by the Motor Cycling Club, since 
the inception of this event in 1904. As he 
acknowledges having been born in 
America in 1870, it is quite excusable that 
he is now gencrally seen at the wheel of 
a particularly comfortable Chandler car. 
Even with this, however, he succumbs to 
the lure of competitions, and has won 
many awards. 


MOTOR-CYCLING MATTERS 


An UNIQUE MACHINE. 


The name of Professor A. M. Low, 
D.Sc., A.C.G.1., M.1.A.E., is already 
well known to many readers. To those who 
have not the genial Doctor’s personal ac- 
quaintance, or are not familiar with his 
work, I may introduce him briefly as one 
of the most eminent scientists of the day. 
The fact that Prof. Low has specialised in 
the finer development of automobile 
engineering instead of in—let us say— 
psychic investigations, has probably made 
his career less widely known and much © 
more useful than would in the latter event 
have been the case. The learned Profes- 
sor has, of course, contributed a great 
deal to recent automobile science; and I 
hope in an early number to deal with some 
interesting but little-known phases of his 
work. 

At the moment I would direct attention 
to the Low motor cycle, which is an en- 
tirely new mechanical production evolved 
by Dr. Low. The machine is so strik- 
ingly original and possesses so many 
novel features that it is difficult to place 
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Born 1820 Still going Strong ! 


The ‘‘Angel,’’ Heniley-on- 
Thames. For several hun- 
dred years a_ familiar 
haunt of Thames boatmen 


HISTORICAL SPIRIT SERIES NO. 
and fishermen. 


Shade of Izaak Walton: “Yes, Johnnie Walker, what I said 
about fishing equally applies to you. After tedious study a rest to 
the mind, a cheerer of spirits, a diverter of sadness, a calmer of unquiet 
thoughts, a moderator of passions, a procurer of contentedness.” 
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it in any particular class. Notwithstand- 
ing this, it has no point upon it which is 
in any way freakish, neither can it be 
described as ‘‘a car upon two wheels.” 
Originality is evident in every point of 
Prof. Low’s design. Most motor cycles, 
for example, bear a certain resemblance 
to a push cycle frame to which has been 
attached a tank, engine and gear box. In 
the Low motor cycle the entire frame and 
supports are of pressed steel, and the 
engine and transmission mechanism is 
completely enclosed. The appearance of 
the machine is striking, but by no means 
displeasing, and it certainly suggests itself 
as a motor cycle which could be ridden 
with much satisfaction by the general 
public. Its top speed of approximately 
50 m.p.h. is ample for a touring mount. 
The power unit comprises the engine, 
clutch, and gear box, in one detachable 
member. It can be taken off the cycle 
complete with the undershield, which 
forms a tray for bench use. The engine is 
a monobloc four-cylinder two stroke of 
500 .c.c. capacity. The port design, to- 


gether with the arrangement of the crank- 


case, chocks, etc., has been worked out on 
really scientific principles, and is the out- 
come of a series of experiments by Prof. 
Low with his synchronous cinemato- 
graphic apparatus for the study of gas 
motion. There is no doubt that two- 
stroke engine design generally has, by its 
very simplicity, become rather a matter of 
guess work. It is quite a simple matter 
to produce a two-stroke engine which will 
operate, but to design an engine which 
avoids most of the disadvantages of the 
two-stroke and which has been put in a 
motor-cycle frame to give an average 
petrol consumption of over 60 m.p.g. is 
another matter. These are, however, 
conspicuous features of the Low motor 
cycle. The engine is capable of turning 
over at 3,800 r.p.m., and gives excellent 
acceleration and top gear pulling. The 
clutch is fitted in the flywheel, is hand or 
foot operated, and consists of four fric- 
tion surfaces of Ferodo acted on by the 
pressure of six small springs. A conven- 
tional kick starter is fitted. The gear box 
provides three-speeds, and has constant 
mesh on all gears. Lubrication of the 
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£50 for a Sporting Snapshot 


The Badminton Photographic Competition 


One Guinea for each photograph published each month, and Fifty Pounds for 
the best published in 1922. 


We offer one guinea for the full copyright of each phetograph published, and 
hope to publish ten snapshots each month. But this is not all. A committee of 
well-known people—appointed by the Editor—will judge the whole of the photo- 
graphs so published and paid for during the year, and that adjudged the best 
will secure an award of £50 to the taker. 


All entries must be photographs representing any subject of sporting interest, 
and must be sent in on the following conditions :— 
i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 
iii. That the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to 
themselves the copyright in all accepted photographs. 


The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left entirely to com- 
petitors, but each photograph must have attached to it the Coupon to be found 
below. 


Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth paper are best 
for reproduction. 


Photographs of Public School and University interest will be especially 
welcome. 


The Editor’s decision is final. 


Coupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION 


I hereby declare that the photograph wnich I submit herewith was taken by myself, that it 
has never been previously published, and I agree that the Proprictors of the BADMINTON 
MaGazinE should reserve the copyrigiit. 


Please write clearly. 
Address all photographs to Competition Department, BaDMINTON MAGAZINE, 
12, Salisbury Square, E.C.4. 
Entries for the June Competition should reach us before the 10th May. 


Cheques for One Guinea each are awarded this month to the senders 
of the pictures published on pages 20—23. 
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gears is effected by splash from a sump in 
the gear box, a special idler pinion driven 
off the layshaft being provided for this 
purpose. The shaft-drive is very cleverly 
designed, and embodies all the advant- 
ages commonly found in car transmission 
‘systems of this type. 

The Low motor cycle is intended as 
essentially a no-trouble machine. For the 
purpose of ordinary adjustments to plug's, 
etc., it is only necessary to open the doors 
in the frame. The petrol tank is a sepa- 
rate unit, and, with the oil tank, fits inside 
the frame. The ease with which the 
frame can be cleaned is evident from the 
accompanying illustration. The machine 
is completely equipped electrically with 
lighting and ignition set, comprising a 
-gear driven six-volt dynamo, accumulator, 
switchbox with cut-out and fuse, head 
lamp and tail lamp. The ignition is 
governed by a_ skew-geared contact 
breaker and distributor, with a coil and 


thermostatic switch. The latter is a 
safety device which prevents the possi- 
bility of the coil being left connected to 
the accumulator, and is automatic in 
action. 

In designing this machine, Prof. Low 
has been guided by the ideal of producing 
an absolutely reliable, light, economical, 
all-weather, no-trouble machine, which 
could be manufactured in number at a 
reasonable price. _It is quite probable, 
I think, that many of the features of the 
Low motor cycle will be generally adopted 
by motor-cycle designers before long. In 
bringing this machine to my notice, Prof. 
Low asks me to state that he is not in any 
way contemplating commercially interest- 
ing himself in motor-cycle production. 
But I think it will be generally hoped that 
he will do more than satisfy his own scien- 
tific interests respecting it, and will influ- 
ence its advent to a market where, I am 
sure, it would be welcomed. 


OWING TO THE. GREAT DEMAND FOR THE POPULAR GOLDEN GUINEA SPARKLING 
MUSCATEL THE PROPRIETORS HAVE MADE ARRANGEMENTS WITH THE INSTONE AIR 


LINE TO GET OVER DAILY DELIVERIES DIRECT FROM 


THE EPERNEY VINEYARDS IN 


FRANCE; THE JOURNEY TAKING SIX HOURS AGAINST FIVE DAYS BY RAIL AND SEA. 


SPORTS DIARY FOR MAY 


May 1.—Racinc: Ayr, United Hunts, Pershore. 
Polo season opens. 

May 2.—Racinc: Chester (Chester Vase), Bal- 
lina, Pershore. 

May 3.—Racinc: Chester (Chester Cup), 
Limerick, Isle of Wight, Hexham. Boxinc: 
Imperial Services Championships, Halton, 
Bucks. Gotr: Northern Professional Cham- 
pionship, Blackpool. 

May 4.—Racinc: Chester (Dee Stakes), Limer- 
ick, Isle of Wight, Hexham. GotF: Irish Pro- 
fessional Championships, Port Rush. 

May 5.—Racinc: Kempton Park (Stewards’ 
Handicap), Ripon, Wenlock Hunt, Louth Hunt. 

May 6.—Racinc: Kempton (Jubilee Handicap), 
Ripon, Baldoyle. Boxinc: England v. Scot- 
land, Edinburgh. 

May 8.—Racinc: Proudstown Park, Uttoxeter, 
Wye. Gorr: Irish Amateur Championships, 
Portrush. Lawn Tennis: Bathurst Cup, 
Queen’s Club (thirteen days). 

May 9.—Racinc: Newmarket (Second Spring), 
Tuam, Ottoxeter. HortTIcULTURAL 
SHow. 

May 10.—Racinc: Newmarket (Newmarket 
Stakes), Dundalk, Cheltenham, and Newton 
Abbot. 

May 11.—Racinc: Newmarket (Payne Stakes), 
Dundalk, Cheltenham, Newton Abbot, South- 
well. Boxinc: Georges Carpentier v. ‘‘ Kid ” 
Lewis, Olympia. 

May 12.—Racinc: Gatwick, Haydock. 

May 13.—Racinc: Gatwick, Haydock, Phoenix 
Park, Plymouth. 

May 15.—Racinc: York (Zetland Stakes), 
Athlone, Colwall Park. Poto: Social Clubs’ 
Cup, Hurlingham. Gotr: British Ladies’ 
Championship, Sandwich. 

May 16.—Racinc: York (Great Northern Han- 
dicap), Bath, City of Waterford. GOLF : 
Northumberland Ladies’ Championship, Gos- 
forth. 

May 17.—Racinc: York, Bath, City of Water- 
ford. Lawn Tennis: Oxford v. Army. 

May 18.—Racinc: Doncaster (Spring Handi- 
cap), Salisbury, Powerstown. Royal Tourna- 
ment opens. 

May 19.—Racinc: Salisbury, Doncaster, Down 
Royal. 

May 20.—Racinc: Windsor (Royal Windsor 
Handicap), Down Royal. Poto: Social Clubs’ 
Final. Gotr: Fife County Championship. 

May 22.—Racixc: Birmingham (Warwickshire 
Breeders’ Foal Plate), Lewes, Kilbeggan. 
Poto: Whitney Cup, Hurlingham. GoLF: 
Amateur Championships begin, Prestwick. 

May 23.—Racinc: Birmingham (Midland 
Breeders’ Foal Plate), Lewes, Curragh. 

May 24.—Racinc: Brighton, Beverley, Curragh. 
OXFORDSHIRE AGRICULTURAL SHOW. Roya 
Utster SHow. 


May 25.—Racinc: Brighton, Beverley, Curragh. 
SHROPSHIRE AND West Mrpranps’ Snow, 
Shrewsbury. 

May 26.—Racinc : Lingfield, Limerick. 

May 27.—Racinc: Lingfield, Limerick. Potro: 
Whitney Cup Final, Hurlingham. 

May 29.—Racine: Mullingar, Shirley. 
Roehampton Open Cup. Cornwall 
Amateur Championships, Newquay. 

May 30.—Racinc: Epsom (Woodcote Plate), 
Sligo. : Middlesex Ladies’ Championship, 
Edgware. 

May 31.—Racinc: Epsom (Derby Stakes), Tip- 
perary. Scottish Professional Cham- 
pionships, Gleneagles. 


CRICKET FIXTURES. 

May 1.—Oxford Seniors match. 

May 3.—Oxford v. Middlesex ; Leicester v. Notts. 

May 6.—Warwickshire v. Worcester, Birming- 
ham; Northants v. Yorkshire, Northampton ; 
Cambridge v. Middlesex; Lancashire v. Gla- 
morgan, Manchester; Hampshire v. Sussex, 
Southampton ; Oxford Freshman’s match. 

May 10.—Warwickshire v. Sussex, Birmingham ; 
Glamorgan v. Yorkshire, Cardiff; Surrey v. 
Somerset, Oval; Cambridge v. Lancashire; 
Oxford v. Hanipshire. 

May 13.—Middlesex v. Warwick, Lords; Surrey 
v. Hampshire, Oval; Essex v. Somerset, ‘Ley- 
ton; Worcester v. Yorkshire. Dudley; North. 
ants v. Derby, Northampton; Leicester v. 
Lancashire, Leicester; Notts v. Glamorgan, 
Nottingham ; Gloucester v. Sussex, Bristol. 

May 17.—Middlesex v. Gloucester, Lords; 
Essex v. Notts, Leyton; Kent v. Somerset, 
Tonbridge ; Derby v. Yorkshire, Derby; Lan- 
cashire v. Northants, Manchester ; Glamorgan 
v. Sussex, Swansea; Cambridge v. Warwick. 

May 20.—Surrey v. Essex, Oval; Leicester v. 
Kent, Leicester; Warwick v. Gloucester, Bir- 
mingham ; Worcester v. Lancashire, Worces- 
ter; Yorkshire v. Northants, Leeds; Notts v. 
Derby, Worksop ; Glamorgan v. Hants, Swan- 
sea; Somerset v. Sussex, Bath; Oxford v. 
Free Foresters. 

May 24.—Middlesex v. Sussex, Lords; Notts v. 
Warwick, Nottingham; Sussex v. Worcester, 
Brighton ; Somerset v. Surrey. Bath; Glouces- 
ter v. Hants, Bristol; Lancashire v. Leicester, 
Manchester ; Cambridge v. Yorkshire. 

May 27.—Essex v. Derby, Leyton; Glamorgan 
v. Worcester, Cardiff ; Leicester v. Yorkshire, 
Leicester; Gloucester v. Surrey, Bristol ; 
Somerset v. Hants, Bath; Lancashire v. Mid- 
dlesex, Manchester; Notts v. Sussex, Notting- 


ham. 

May 31.—Middlesex v. Notts, Lords; Surrey v. 
Sussex, Oval; Kent v. Worcester, Gravesend ; 
Derbyshire v. Lancashire, Chesterfield ; North- 
ants v. Essex, Nottingham; Oxford v. 
Somerset. 
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UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL ! 


BRITISH MODEL OVERLAND 395 
DE-LUXE TOURING CAR ~~~ 


(Deferred Payments can be arranged.) 


BRITISH MODEL OVERLAND DE-LUXE 
Two-Seater, with Double-Dicky, 380 guineas. 


PRICES OF OTHER OVERLAND MODELS ON REQUEST. 


14 George Street, Port Talbot. February 20th, 1922. 
Dear Sirs, 

I feel I must write and let you know how pleased my family and myself are with the 
Modele-de-Luxe Overland Car you supplied me with last month. 

I have kept the hood up ever since, and shall not take it down until the weather is finer, it 
is as comfortable as any closed car. 

The way she glides over our bad Welsh roads is most surprising, due, I take it, to the 
springing and long wheel base. The petrol consumption is most satisfactory, my last run of 113 
miles worked out at 30 anda fraction miles to the gallon,which I am sure is surprising with heavy 
road and hood up. 

As you are aware this is my second Overland and, if this gives the same satisfaction as the 
first, I shall be more than pleased. 

I also take this opportunity of thanking you for the great interest you take in seeing that the 
car is running satisfactorily. : 

Yours faithfully, 
(Original may be seen on request) (Signed) GEO. DAVISON. 


Write for EVIDENCE FOLDER and name of nearest agent. 
WILLYS OVERLAND CROSSLEY, LIMITED, 


British Factory and Sales Dept: Heaton Chapel, Manchester 
Showrooms. - 151-3 Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


OVERLAND CARS “KEEP UPKEEP DOWN.” 
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NOW _ READY. 


2 vols. Imperial 4to. (15x11). Cloth, gilt top, £3 3 O net. 
With 500 Illustrations. 


ritish Huntin 


National Sport of Great Britain & Ireland 
FROM THE EARLIEST RECORDS. 
Edited by ARTHUR W. COATEN. 


This work forms an Historical Account of HOUNDS and 

HUNTING throughout the world, together with a BIO- 

GRAPHICAL REGORD of the Men who have been prominent 
in the Ghase. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 


The Early History of British Hunting—Foxhounds, Staghounds, 
Harriers, and Their Breeding—The Foxhounds of the Counties— 
The Foxhounds of Wales—The Foxhounds of Ireland—The 
Foxhounds of Scotland—The Harriers of England—The Harriers 
of Wales—The Harriers of Ireland—Beagles and Beagling— 
Otters and Otter Hunting—Hunting Miscellanies— International 
Hunting—Biographies of Hunting Celebrities, etc. 


HE above List of Contents serves to show the comprehensive nature of the 
work. The Publishers wish, however, to draw special attention to the more 
personal nature of the following :— 


SECTION II. (on StaGHounpDs) 
Deals with such famous packs as the Devon and Somerset, Lord Rothschild’s, 
etc., etc., and SECTION III. (on Foxnounps) 
deals with the following Hunts: 
Quorn, Belvoir, Cottesmore, Mr. Fernie’s, Pytchley, Rufford, Lord Harrington’s, 
Meynell, Atherstone, Warwickshire, North Warwickshire, Heythrop, Bicester 
and Warden Hill, South Oxfordshire, Grafton, Oakley and Fitzwilliam, the 
Cheshire, North and South Staffordshire, Allbrighton, North and South Shrop- 
shire, Wheatland, Worcestershire, Croome, Ledbury, North and South Hereford- 
shire, Ludlow, Radnor and West Herefordshire United, Teme Valley, and all 
the Welsh packs, Suffolk, Newmarket and Thurlow, Hertfordshire, Puckeridge, 
Old Berkeley (East), Old Berkeley (West), Whaddon Chase, Cambridgeshire, 
Essex, East Essex, Essex Union, Essex and Suffolk, West Kent, East Kent, 
Tickham, Eridge, Burstow, Old Surrey, Surrey Union, Chiddingfold, Lord 
Leconfield’s, Crawley and Horsham, Southdown, East Sussex, Eastbourne, Vine, 
Hambledon, Hampshire, New Forest, Isle of Wight, Garth, South Berkshire 
Hunts, Berks, Craven, Vale of White Horse (Cricklade and Cirencester), Ted- 
worth, Cotswold, North Cotswold, Lord Fitzhardinge’s, Blackmore Vale, South 
Dorset, Lord Portman’s, the Cattistock, and all Hunts in the counties of Somerset, 
Devon and Cornwall. 


The®SECTION giving BIOGRAPHIES, which is copiously illvstrated, is bound to 
appeal to the interest of the Hunting World, as it not only covers a wide range'of years, 
but also deals, in an exhaustive manner, with tke chief characteristics of the respective 
Huntsmen portrayed. 


Orders should be sent at once to:— 


The “Badminton” Office, 12 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. 
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To succeed at Sport 
it is essential to have 


CORRECT ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


as manufactured and supplied by 


SPALDING’S 


The Largest Firm of Athletic Goods Manufacturers in the World 
Specialists in all Equipment for 


FIELD ATHLETICS 


Discus, Javelins, Jumping Poles, Hurdles, 
Shot Hammers, Shoes, Clothing, Badges 


as supplied to Olympic Games Teams 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS., LTD. 


317-318 High Holborn & 78 Cheapside, London. 


HOLIDAYS n NORWAY— 


Nature’s Wonderland! 


Season: June—September. 


Independent Inclusive Tours to the Fjords, Mountains £2 5 
and Valleys - - - - from 13 days 


Cruises by the SY. “METEOR” (3,613 tons) to Bate tom 
Norway’s Magnificent Fjords, 13 as, June 10-24, £22 
July 8-22, August 5-19 - - - - 
. Cruises by the S.S. “IRMA” 

To the Fjorps - - Berths from £27 
To the FJorDs and NorTH CAPE ties Mi idnight Sun), Berths from £52 
To the Fyjorps, NORTH CAPE, SPITSBERGEN and 

IcE WALL of NORTH POLE a - Berths from £84 


The Midnight Sun is visible at North Cape from 11th May to 31st July. 


Illustrated booklets and full particulars from :— 


NORWAY TRAVEL BUREAU NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS 


9 Strand, OR Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
LONDON, _W.C, 2. LONDON, S.W. 1. 


(1). 
(2) 
(3) 


EVERYBODY SMOKES 
| man.” PLAYER'S 
“NAVY" 

MIXTURE 


SOLD IN THREE STRENGTHS: 
WHITE LABEL - - - 10'4d. per oz. 
MILD & MEDIUM- - - - I/- per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, 
Nottingham. P956 


Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company ‘of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 


ORIENT LINE 


PLEASURE CRUISES 


NORWAY 


VISITING THE FINEST FJORDS 
13. Days’ DELIGHTFUL CRUISE FOR 20 GUINEAS 


BY S.S. ‘‘ OSTERLEY ” SAILINGS 
12129 TONS 5th, 19th, AUGUST & 2nd SEPTEMBER 


Managers : ANDERSON, GREEN CO., LTD. 
5 Fenchurch Avenue. London, E.C.3. 


Branch Offices: 14 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. @ 1 AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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Che atminton Magazine 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 322. MAY 1922 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK No. aad 
‘*THE PKEGASUS CLUB” ... 
THE TURF: A LOOK ROUND. 


CONTENTS. 
By ALFRED E, T. WATSON (Illustrated) 


By G. A. B. (Illustrated) 


By ALFRED E, T. WATSON (Illustrated) 


THE BADMINTON PHO a COMPETITION—Prize Award Pictures 
REMINISCENCES OF HORSE AND VIII) 


RACING IN INDIA _.... 

PUBLIC SCHOOL ATHLETICS—1V 
GOLFING NOTES _..... 

TROUT IN WINCHESTER “STREETS .. 


SCANDINAVIAN SPORT AND TRAVEL 


NIMROD, JUNIOR (Illustrated) 
By F. H. BEATTY 

"By F. A. M. WEBSTER 

.. By MOSSIE LINTON 

By VIATOR (Illustrated) 


By CAPTAIN F, A. M. WEBSTER, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. (Illustrated) 


PARTRIDGES AND THEIR 
EDITORIAL NOTES ..... 
WOOD-PIGEON WAYS 


THE CRIMES OF ANIMALS AND INSECTS 


THE HUNTERS’ CLUB—II 
BOOK REVIEWS.. 
MOTORING NOTES 

£50 FOR A SPORTING SNAPSHOT : 


By OWEN JONES 


By DOUGLAS GORDON (Illustrated) 
y S. L. BENSUSAN 
By MICHAEL ANNESLEY 


By OSCAR E. “SEYD (Iiustrated) 
Badminton Photographic Competition 


o. Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 12, Salisbury Square, 
Editorial N otice. ——E.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name of the sender, and when +4 on * 
plume is adopted, the correct an and address must be enclosed for our satisfaction. — will be carefully considered, 


and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will be returned if While every care 
is taken, we are not responsible for loss. Unless otherwise arranged, contributions are paid for, in the discretion of the 
Editor, according to their value. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum 
everywhere post free. 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


DON’T TAKE RISKS—USE THE 
alla, 


5 ySTROPPER 


\\ Instantly sharpens 
Gillette 


This little machine doubles the value of your 
razor No skill required. Just slip the blade 
in, turn the handle, and the ‘‘GALLIA”’ 

does the rest. Absolutely reliable and 
efficient. By far the best device yet invented, 


Long life for Blades 


Get one to- day ; ; it will pay for itself over Q— 
and over again in blades saved. 


21/- Post Free. 


7 Days’ Trial. 
If, after seven days’ trial, you wish te 
return the GALLIA,” send it 
and we will refund the money. 


“ GALLIA” 
56. Kingsway, London. 


CLEMAK 


SHAVING BRUSH 


SUPER BRUSHES 
5/6, 7/6, 15)- 


BRITISH MAKE 
Your Dealer will show you the ‘‘CLEMAK’’ Brush. 
Or sent Post Free by— 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR CO., KINGSWAY, LONDON. 
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Sterilized by a 
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GUARANTEED 3 6 


ts. 6d. 
per line 
6/- Minimum 


Miscellaneous Advertisements 


All communications should be addressed to Advertisement 
Manager. The Badminton Magazine, 12 Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C.4 


20s. 
per 


inch 


MAKES LEATHER LAST, 
Boots, Harness, and all Leather 
made waterproof as a duck’s back, 
soft as velvet, withtreble the wear 


Pleasant odour. Allows polish, 


GOLD ME 4 22 Exhibition highest awards. 


ag or Brown in Tins 6d., 1/- 

ey = sold by dealers, or any 
i 3d. Stamps extra from the 
Manufactory. :: Dunstable, Beds. 


FERTILISERS. 


DINARD THE “BRITTANY WINTER RESORT. “REDUCED 
TARIFF ALL CRYSTAL HOTEL, Ist. Cl., 
from 20 frs. HOTEL. TATCHEL ET, from 15 frs. Golf, Tennis, 
Polo. Casino. Excellent Cuisine. "Home-like comfort 


Used iw rue ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 
“You Can use 

| nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 

& london. /f_your groom 
treats tt, uses the Soap according to dir 
ection the harness will always kool well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON osS.w. 


“THE FRIENDS YOU ‘SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.” 
Congenial and intellect dship are obtainable through 
the Universal Correspondence Club, a_ select introductory 
medium for ladies’ and gentlemen of like sympathies. For 
particulars and interesting Brochure write Secretary, 16BM, 
Cambridge Street, London, $.W.1, enclosing stamped addressed 
envelope. 


ual fri 


Lawns (21s.), Fruit Trees, Vines (20s.), Gen- 
eral Garden Use (18s.); Wormkiller, newly introduced (20s); 
per cwt., York; and all other Fertilisers. Horticultural list 
on application to Hy. Richardson & Co., Skeldergate Bridge 


Works, York. 


PORTABLE Loose BOXES 


Lowest 
Prices on 
Application. 


A Speciality 


BEST SEASONED MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP, 
Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses etc., 
Stating requirements. 

Estimates free to Customers’ own requirements, 

The Principal and best makers at lowest prices of Portable Wood 
and Iron Buildings for all purposes, Poultry Appliances, etc. 


J.T. HOBSON & Co. :: BEDFORD 


Works cover 9 acres Established 80 years. 


the game. 


Fleming and others. 


Now on Sale 


A Great New Series of GOLFING STORIES 
by the famous Sporting writer Chas. Van Loan 


Begins in the MAY number of 


LLOYDS 


STORY-MAGAZINE 


Told with the pungent humour which made Van Loan’s stories 
of the Ring and of the Turf so popular, each of these tales of the 
‘links’ is complete in itself and deals with an individual phase of 


The MAY issue also contains stories by H. A. Vachell, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, A. M. Burrage, F. A. M. Webster, Brandon 


Price 1/- 
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Founded May, 1920, with the Guarantee that Prices 
returned will not be less than Starting Price, the 
TOTALISATOR, Edinburgh, is the Premier Firm to 
conduct business on the Pari-Mutuel System in this 
country. 


There are no deductions from PRICES RETURNED, 
which during Season of 1921 yielded 40 per cent over 
Starting Prices. This remarkable result is not made up 
from extreme prices on a few outsiders, but covers nearly 
every race, in many cases even when winner was odds on. 


These eloquent facts emphasise the advantage of open- 
ing an account with The Totalisator. 

POOLS are held daily on all races under Jockey 
Club Rules, as shown in Book of Rules. 


SPECIAL ANTE POST POOLS 
during May 


closing dates 


DERBY - - - - May 15th—25th 
ROYAL HUNT CU - May 15th—29th 
ASCOT STAKES - - 29th 


BOOK OF RULES FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No connection with any other concern and no separate 
Starting Price Offices conducted by any member of the firm 


THE TOTALISATOR 


St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH 
Telegrams: ‘‘ TOTAL, Edinburgh.” No Agents. 
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THE SUPREME 


SUNBEAM 


The most improved Car of 1922’ 


The 24/60 h.p. 
6 cylinder 
SUNBEAM 


Simply wonderful 


“*You certainly havea love- 
ly carin that 24h.p model, 
and our Dartmouth trip 
was an eye-opener to me. 
Its performance on top gear 
from 4 to 70 miles an hour 
was simply wonderful, and 
should be good enough to 
satisfy even the exacting 
connoisseur of high-class 
motoring.”’ 

R.H. 

16/3/22 


A 24/60 h.p. 6-cyl. Sunbeam Touring Car in Ashdown Forest. 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LTD. 

Head Office—MOORFIELD WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON 

London Showrooms, 12 Princes Street, Hanover Square, W.1 

Manchester Showrooms - - - - - - 106 Deansgate 

Export Department, 12 Princes St., Siinivece Square, London, W.1 
And at NEW YORK 


Southern Service and Repair Works — - 117 The Vale, Acton, London, W.3 
Northern Service and Repair Works — - 288/94 Eccles New Road, Weaste, Manchester 


SUNBEAM-COATALEN AIRCRAFT ENGINES, 100-1000 H.P. 


Printed for the Proprietors and Publishers United Newspapers (.918), Ltd., 12, Salisbury bie sen London, E.C., by Herbert 
Reiach, Ltd., 24, Floral Street, Covent’ Garden, W.C 
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